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Summer Toilettes. 


Fig. 1.—Dress with double skirt, tight-fitting 
paletot and Marie Antoinette fichu, of black gros 
grain, trimmed with’ fiounces and bias folds of 
the same material. White straw bonnet, with 
lilac trimming. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of foulard écru, trimmed with 
bias folds of light gray satin, put on in lattice 
fashion. Bows of brown satin ribbon, brown 
satin buttons, and brown silk tassels complete 
the trimming. Chemisette of tucked Swiss mus- 


Fig. 3.—Little boy’s dress. Jacket and trow- 
gers of black silk serge. ‘he cuffs of the jacket 
are of red silk. Red silk sash. - 

Fig. 4.—Dress and Marie Antoinette fiehu of 
lilac poult de soie, trimmed with frills of the 
same and folds of lilac satin. Rosettes of lilac 
satin ribbon loop up both sides of the over-skirt. 

Fig. 5.—Dress with double skirt. ‘The under- 
skirt: is of striped pink and white, and the over- 
skirt and waist of pink Chambery gauze. ‘The 
over-skirt is puffed in the Watteau style, as 
shown in the illustration, and trimmed with 
folds, loops, and rosettes of pink satin. 

Fig. 6.—Dress with double skirt of light gray 
alpaca, trimmed with flounces and flutings of the 
same material. 





GROWING BETTER. 


Se question is often asked, ‘‘Is the world 
growing better ?” 

Certain classes of minds are incompetent to 
answer this question. The habitual cynic, whose 
cold and sarcastic nature is unable to supply the 
materials for moral judgment, and, on the other 
side, the too generous enthusiast, who carries a 
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constant millennium in his overwrought fancy, are 
alike unfit to decide the point. Each projects 
his own mind upon the subject, and; while mov- 
ing in opposite directions, each transforms his 
personal thoughts into positive facts. Between 
these extremes we have other orders of mind, 
such as the statisticians, the skeptical, and the 
unhopeful, who are more or less incapable from 
temperament or culture to enter into the merits 
of this question. If these men are not reliable 
witnesses in the case, to whom shall we tarn for 
an authoritative decision? Men of genial intel- 
lect, men of heart, men of moral insight, who 
have openness of understanding, strong but bal- 
anced sympathies, genuine tenderness of feeling, 
these are the men worthy to be heard. 

All such men will agree that the world in this 
age is much more sensible of the evils that exist 
in society than ever before, and, at the same time, 
is dissatisfied that its knowledge of these enor- 
mities is not more accurate and complete. The 
ignorance of these things, once so common, was 
the worst form of ignorance. It was contented 
and complacent ignorance that rejoiced in its 
But that has passed away. The 
minds of men are now turned with intense con- 
siderateness to whatever afflicts the state and 
oppresses humanity. Intellect is every where 
sanitary, searching into the occult causes of mor- 
al ill health, and laboring to institute a more 
wholesome regimen, Intellect, too, is the great 
police of the day. By a divine commission it 
penetrates the shelters of iniquity, drags forth 
the burrowing culprits, and. throws the full day- 
light upon their hideousness.. This is unques- 
tionably a vast-gain. We are beginning to get 
the ‘* gauge of human misery,” and to form some 
definite idea of the gigantic wrongs that curse 
the world. The contrast in this respect between 
our times and those of our grandfathers is very 








sharply defined; so much so as to make us won- 
der at the quiet way in which they took the evils 
under which they suffered. Old files of news- 
papers, magazines of the last century, reviews 
of the anciently modern school are singularly 
reticent on such topics; and, like Cowper with 
Bunyan (though in a different spirit), they avoid 
such discussions lest they should offend ears po- 
lite. But it is all changed now. The change, 
indeed, is not an unmixed good. Publications 
exist that present details of vice to pander to 
vice. These, however, are the scum on the 
ocean, not the ocean itself. 

Another fact all will unite in accepting. Not 
only are we more sensible of existing evils, but 
we are much more sensitive to their moral and 
social dangers. ‘The terrible truth is reaching 
us in such a way as to compel us to feel its force. 
Had it been exhibited in the form of mere sta- 
tistics that would have been a demonstrative ap- 
peal to the intellect. But as the good spirit of 
the age would have it, the. mighty agencies of 
literature, and of the secular press, and of the 
reforming platform were all in active operation, 
and could lend their strength to the good work. 
What the steam-engine and the telegraph are to 
trade and commerce, these are to morality and 
virtue. And through their instrumentality the 
world is made to feel as well as see the pro- 
digious evils under which it is groaning. We 
need not claim that these agencies are primary. 
We are content to view them as merely subor- 
dinate to the religious power of the age. © But 
while regarding them as simple adjuncts to Chris- 
tianity, we are justified in affirming that they are 
invaluable in their humbler sphere. If the ocean 


contains a.vast supply of salt, it does not follow 
that salt mines and salt lakes are expletives. 
If the sun is the central source of light, oil and 
gas are still very useful. And hence, while ad- | 
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mitting, and gladly admitting, the supernatural 
influence of Christianity as the remedy for evil, 
we nevertheless rejoice that we have these aux- 
iliaries as palpable everyday helpers to touch 
our hearts, and bring closely home to our con- 
sciousness the tremendous evils beneath which 
this world is struggling. 

The battle with evil is as old as the world. 
But let this be said—viz., the fight was never as 
fierce and as general as in our day. On the side 
of truth and goodness never was there such a 
firm and glorious array, and every hour this 
array is extending both as to numerical and spir- 
itual strength. Men have better command of 
great principles, and they know better how to 
employ them. Is it strange, then, that we have 
more confidence in right and integrity than for- 
merly? ‘The age is hopeful, and no man be- 
longs to the age who is not hopeful. You tell 
us of the enormous wrongs of the times. But 
the whole argument turns on the amount and 
quality of the resisting and reforming good, 
Count the waste places of the physical globe, the 
spaces of dreary sand stretching out into vast- 
ness, the mountainous regions that defy habita- 
tion, the snow and ice solitudes, and how wide 
and-continent-like is their reaching sweep? But 
despite of these we number the millions of earth’s 
population by the hundred, and civilization 
achieves its wonders, and trade and commerce 
have scope and verge enough fér a magnificent 
expansion. So with the moral world. The 
forces of evil, although so multitudinous, so 
well-organized, so compact, so defiant, are really 
less. dangerous every hour we live. Is there any 
Vesuvius in our day that could bury a Hercula- 
neum or a Pompeii? Is there any Sodom with- 
out its ten righteous? One reason why the 
world is so bad is because it is so good—just as 
the intenser light casts the thicker shadow. Far 
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be it from us to disguise the fact that sins and 
sorrows abound, and yet this fact can only be 
rightly seen in the all-revealing light of a higher 
‘set. Lf it is sheer wickedness to say with Mil- 
:on’s Satan, ‘* Evil, be thou my good”—if it is 
mere folly to believe with — modern ~ 
that good in process formation, it is 
vinden ty to believe with Thomson that 
from Seohing evil” God ‘‘educes good, and 
better thence in infinite progression,” 





ENGLAND'S WELCOME TO 
LONGFELLOW. 


Herx’s a welcome to you, Professor, 
Arrived on the English strand ; 

For your songs across the Atlantic 
In the tongue of the mother-land. 


%. 
Your lyrics are loved of the household, 
That knows no Academy’s law :— 
One hand's warm pressure is better 
Than a whole world’s distant awe. 


It’s cold in the clear blue ether, 
That the king of the eagles achieves :— 
But the swallows have endless summer, 
And build close under our eaves. 


And the voices that bid-you welcome 
Are many, and tender, and true— 

They'd not shout for the best of the poets 
As loud as they're hailing you! 


Come to the homes of the people, 
Where your household words are dear ; 

There's seldom a poet has sung them, 
Such lyrics of courage and cheer. 


The poet who taught “ Resignation,” 
Who sang us the ‘‘ Psalm of Life’— 

Yon are Gear to them all, Professor, 
Child, parent, husband ‘and wife! 


Ay, let Universities seat you 
In Temples of Honors and Arts :— 
The people of England, Sir, greet you, 
And open the doors of their hearts. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, AvGusT 1, 1868. 








VENTILATING OUR AFFEC- 
TIONS. 


HILE the mutual enjoyment of each oth- 

ers’ company is undoubtedly essential to 
love, friendship, and family affection, it is quite 
possible that a too close and constant associa- 
tion may rather weaken than strengthen those 
ties, 

**Out of sight, out of mind,” says the old 
proverb, which, with all its cynical doubt of the 
constancy of human attachment, may be true. 
A long absence and withdrawal from daily view 
will severely try the strength of the most perti- 
nacious affection, and it may be prudent not to 
protract the test. A short absence, however, 
sharpens love, and it is easy to find the reason 
why it should. We require to be dispossessed 
of an habitual enjoyment to appreciate it. It 
is necessary to be stimulated by the pain of 
privation, in order to feel the pleasure of pos- 
session. We must suffer hunger before we can 
enjoy the feast. If we sit down daily to the 
rich banquet we get satiated with the good 
things, and the most delicious morsels pall upon 
our taste. So it is with those greatest of all 
human delights, love, friendship, and family af- 
fection. 

Occasional absence from those to whom we 
are strongly attached has the advantage, too, 
not only of increasing our desire for their soci- 
ety by feeling the want of its enjoyment, but 
of smoothing over with a film of forgetfulness 
the fretting irregularities to which the most 
nicely adjusted friendships are liable. 

The domestic familiarity may not have the 
proverbial effect of begetting contempt, but it 
never fails to wear away that reserve so favor- 
able to the preservation of one’s own dignity and 
respect for that of others. Among well-bred 
people who are not bound to each other by any 
stronger tie than mutual acquaintance there is 
a chivalrous courtesy which lubricates social 
intercourse, and gives it a harmonious smooth- 
ness extremely grateful to the refined. A little 
of this would be desirable even in closer intima- 
cies. In former times, when domestic author- 
ity held stronger sway, the mutual bearing of 
the various members of the family was more 
courteous, but it was as much too formal and 
severe as in these democratic times it is too free 
and irreverent. 

If those who are sincerely attached to each 
other would more frequently place themselves 
in the mutual attitude, as it were, of strangers, 
by occasional separation, they would find their 
love strengthened and not weakened. There 
are other means, no doubt, of stimulating the 
domestic affections than temporary absences. 
The home circle is apt to become too contract- 
ed, bringing all within it into an excessive 
closeness of contact, which ruffles the necessary 
inequalities of temper, and makes them un- 
pleasantly sensible. By widening domestic sym- 
pathy, and receiving within its embrace a larger 
portion of society, there will be occasionally in- 
terposed between the different members of the 





family so much of a foreign element as to. pre- 
vent roughness of domestic friction. 

We shall find that ventilating our affections, 
either by letting in the free air of the world or 
seeking it without, will be sure to refresh and 
invigorate them. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
A Better to a Foung Polftician. 


Y DEAR BURLEIGH,—I have observed 

Yi. your career with peculiar interest from 
the mament you made your first speech in the 
caucus to the present, and after our little con- 
versation of yesterday evening I shall not: re- 
fuse to give you the lesson of my experience. 
There is no road more difficult, not even Jor- 
dan, than that of politics, and- none is so co- 
piously strewn with the skeletons of the unfor- 
tunate. As I reflect upon the men that I have 
known, the distinguished politicians, the emi- 
nent * public servants,” the labors and agonies 
of aspirants, I discover that not only is the road 
difficult, but that the most blandishing manners 
upon it are often useless and lost. Ah me! 
the bows, the smiles, the smirks, the affected 
interest, the lies, the bores, the waste of soul 
and body, to which I have seen clever and 


sensible men submit, to seeure political prefer- 


ment! 

Nevertheless, it is not surprising to me that 
you are fascinated by the promise of such a 
career, because you see only certain external 
results, and you imagine a great many more. 
Indeed, the pleasure I have in knowing that 
you will enter politics, as it is called, is not dis- 
turbed by the reflection that you will be bitter- 
ly disappointed in many ways. There is no- 
thing more foolish than the air with which I 
hear people say : 

**Oh, I know nothing about politics. I get 
dirty enough without dipping into that cess- 
pool.” 

Precisely ; and my good friend who says so 
does his very best to make it and to keep it a 
cess-pool. If ability, and intelligence, and re- 
finement will have nothing to do with politics, 
ignorance and knavery will have every thing to 
do with them, Here is my fine acquaintance 
Tom Gresham. He is one of the most pros- 
perous merchants in the country. Heis a man 
of true genius for affairs, and manages his busi- 
ness with a skill which is delightful to witness, 
and of which the results are visible in a hun- 
dred public as well as private ways. He is 
proud of being a merchant-prince. This is the 
age and the country of merchants, and he is 
one of the chief. 

‘*But politics, my dear Bachelor,” says ‘Tom 
Gresham to me—‘‘ politics!) Why, politicians 
are the dirtiest knaves going. I despise them.” 

Thomas Gresham, merchant. speaks of affairs 
to which Edmund Burke, and Alexander Ham- 
ilton, and Bismarck, and Cavour did not dis- 
dain to devote their powers, in the same man- 
ner in which the aristocracy of Christendom 
always spoke of merchants two or three hun- 
dred years ago. I don't care for the reasons. 
Perhaps it was because the traders were of the 
race that crucified. That does not disturb the 
fact, my dear Burleigh, that the merchants were 
scorned. 

Now suppose that in some old baronial castle, 
say in Front-de-Beeuf’s, say in Richard Plan- 
tagenet’s, some grave philosopher had laid his 
hand upon the disdainfully-shrugging baronial 
shoulder, and had said: 

* Oh, Richard! oh, mon roi! is not the man 
who carries the fruits of the earth from one part 
of it to another, whose pursuits require peace, 
and extend civilization, and increase intelli- 
gence, as useful a man in his way as one who 
goes flashing off to Palestine, and strikes blows 
that resound through the world to wrest the 
sepulchre from the infidel ?” 

Is it possible to imagine that the baron or 
the king could have seen the subject as we do? 
And if not, if with a huge medieval oath he had 
brought his steeled hand down upon the table, 
and had sworn that merchants were pigs and 
cattle and vermin, would his great oath and his 
noisy hand have made them so? 

Men who do the work of the merchant are 
benefactors, ‘They are to be praised. They 
serve us all, But I have no hesitation.in say- 
ing to my prosperous mercantile friend Thomas 
Gresham : 

**Tom, you are as dull as Frent-de-Beeuf, 
and your conduct and speech are as ridiculous.” 

For what ought every honest man in this 
country to be but a politician? I don’t mean 
a corrupt and false intriguer, of course, nor a 
loafer in any sense, nor, above all, do I mean 
an office-seeker ; but a man informed of public 
affairs, and of the principles and policies of 
parties, so that he can take an intelligent share 
in the government of which he is a part. My 
friend Gresham may be very sure that a coun- 
try will not govern itself. It will be governed 
either by its intelligence or by its ignorance ; 
and it will be ruled by its ignorance if its intel- 
ligence disdainfully shirks all interest in the 
subject. 

My dear Burleigh, if Alexander Hamilton, 
and John Jay, and James Madison, and James 
Wilson, and James Otis, and Samuel Adams, 
and George Washington, and Thomas Jeffer- 
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son, and Rufus King, had all said that politics 
were a dirty mess, and that they would have 
nothing to do with them, because Philip Fre- 
neau and other doubtful men were politicians, 
they would have deserved as miserable a gov- 
ernment as their refusal to mingle in politics 
would have suffered to arise. ‘There is nothing 
more unworthy an American citizen than this 
contempt of an interest in polities. If'it be 
real, the man does not comprehend the first 
duty of an American. If it be affected, he is 
not worthy of the name Americas. Moreover, 
I always feel that we have a right to demand 
it of each other. When an intelligent and re- 
sponsible citizen says to me that he despises 
politics—my friend Gresham again, for instance 
—I say to him: 

‘* Indeed, and what right have you to make 
me carry your load?” 

‘** What do you mean by talking in parables, 
my dear Bachelor ?” replies Tom. 

**T mean that if any sailor dodge his work 
some other sailor has to do it, and that is just 
what you impose upon me, Thomas Gresham, 
when you refuse to give your experience and 
good sense to politics, so far at least as to know 
for whom you vote and why-you vote for him, 
and so to make and sustain a sound moral pub- 
lic opinion; and what is more, my hearty, I 
won’t stand it.” 

Gresham surrenders, and says, ‘‘ Well, 
Bachelor, tell me whom to vote for, and why I 
vote for him this time, and I will try to keep 
along even with the business hereafter.” 

Would you believe, my dear Burleigh, that I 
have met Gresham in the queue at the polling- 
place, and when I asked him for whom he 
meant to vote, he has shown me his ballot, and 
when I said, warmly, ‘“ Why, Gresham, why do 
you vote for him?” the intolerable Laodicean 
has replied, with a laugh, 

‘*Well, good Heaven, if you have any pref- 
erence, give me your candidate’s ballot and I’ll 
vote for him.” 

When I rebuked him he laughed only the 


louder: 


““Why, my dear fellow, they are all scalla- 
wags together; one’s as bad as t’other; what’s 
the odds?” 

I am very glad that you do not mean to fol- 
low such an incorrigible example, but that you 
understand that character and ability count in 
politics as they count every where else in hu- 
man life. I do not mean that all young men 
should make speeches at caucuses, and strive 
for a political career. Of course not. Let 
those only make speeches who can make hon- 
est ones, and whe have a gift and a wish for 
speaking. I certainly do not advise you or 
any man to place his hopes upon political pre- 
ferment. Public office requires an immense 
private sacrifice. It is to those who are best 
fitted for it a true burden; and while nothing 
is considered more ridiculous than for a man to 
speak of accepting office in obedience to a sense 
of duty, nothing is truer than that many of the 
best men in office accept it for no other reason. 
They know the sacrifice before they begin; 
they know the quality of the glory that sur- 
rounds office; they know that the Hesperidean 
banquet to which they are summoned is a feast 
of apples of Sodom. 

Do you remember in Homer the parting of 
Hector and Andromache? Such it seems to 
me is the farewell that every public man takes 
of the life of the affections, the true and eter- 
nal life of mau ‘Yet it is often a plain duty to 
take that farewell—often the duty of the un- 
willing head to wear the heavy crown for which 
so many brows are aching. 

You can easily see, my dear youth, what my 
counsel is, There is but one talisman in the 
way upon which you enter, and that is honesty. 
Discover, first of all, what your real purpose 
is. Is it to serve yourself, or to serve your 
country? If self is your real object, honesty 
will be often horribly in the way; if the public 
welfare, honesty will never incommode you. 
If you are serving yourself in the ordinary 
sense, by which I mean your personal advance- 
ment in office and general consideration, you 
must be every body’s humble servant. Every 
man who wants a place must feel that you are 
his friend. You must offend nobody. You 
must smile meaning smiles upon every side— 
talk very softly, and say very little. You must 
remember that nothing is more dangerous to 
your chances than the expression of an opin- 
ion, Smooth your face, muzzle your tongue, 
oil your elbow, in order that every body who 
votes for you may feel that you are his proper- 
ty, his agent, his slave, 

- My dear Burleigh, what letters public men, 

yea even Presidents, receive! What insults 
they endure, what nauseous familiarity! In 
my youfiger days I ran for alderman of my 
ward, and was defeated. But there was not a 
loafer of the party that nominated me who did 
not come all through the year to ask for some 
office, net as a suppliant, but as an owner of 
me and of my efforts. ‘‘I voted for you, you 
remember,” was the phrase which they seemed 
to think was all-sufficient to secure my undi- 
vided devotion to their unauthorized wishes. 
And as I did not behave as if I thought my- 
self under any obligation whatever, they de- 
nounced me as a proud aristocrat, and 1 was 
never again nominated, 
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But I did not therefore despise polities and 
renounce patriotism, On the contrary, | fel; 
only the more deeply how necessary it was fur 
every honest man to strive against a syster) 
in which the condition of personal success is so 
often personal dishonor, And as I had no 
personal ambition, my good Burleigh, I s:ill 
continued my humble efforts to advance the 
public welfare by sustaining a wise public opin- 
ion, which does not believe that you can gaiher 
grapes of thorns nor peaches from cabbage- 
plants, nor yet a good government out of bad 
men. And whether you mean to serve the 
commonwealth as an unknown private, like me, 
or as a General Commanding, like so many 
others, I am equally glad for that invisible but 
beloved parent, the country, who always needs 
all the honest etforts of all her honest children, 

Your faithful counselor, 
An Otp Bacue cor, 





TOILETTE ARTICLES. 
HANDKERCHIEF PERFUMES. 

age perfumes for the handkerchief are pre- 

pared from almost all known fragrant sub- 
stances. They are called essences, extracts, bou- 
quets, and treble extracts, besides a more concen- 
trated form of the latter called concentrated es- 
sences. ‘lhe extracts most in vogue at this mo- 
ment are the Guards, Jockey Club, Ess Bonquet, 
West End, Opera, Indian, Chinese, Grand Du- 
chesse, and Florimel. All these are compounds 
of yarious sweet exotic perfumes. - In addition we 
have rose, wood violet, jasmine, magnolia, orange, 
tuberose, iblang-ihlang, and other natural per- 
fumes, These odors are really obtained direct 
from the flowers, and the names given to their 
preparations by the French perfumers are thuse 
of the flowers from which the perfume is extract- 
ed, 

There are four means nsed by perfumers for 
extracting the aroma from fragrant substances— 
distillation, maceration, absorption, and expies- 
sion. 

Distillation is applied to plants, seeds, barks, 
woods, and’a few flowers. 

Maceration consists in steeping flowers in a 
bath of hot grease and renewing them until the 
grease is saturated with the perfume. This 
grease, which is called pomade, 1s then submitted 
to a strong pressure in horse-hair bags. il is 
also perfumed the same way, but it requires less 
heat. ‘This process is applied to rose, violet, 
jonquil, and orange flowers; but for the more 
delicate flowers, such as jasmine and tuberose, 
the absorption system is employed. 

Absorption or enfleurage may be thus de- 
scribed: Purified grease is spread in a thin layer 
on a pane of glass mounted in a wooden frame 
or sash called chassis; fresh flowers are strewed 
over this grease, and renewed every morning; 
and at the end of two or three weeks this grease 
acquires the scent of the flower in a high degree. 
Perfumed oil is made in the same way by subsii- 
tuting a wire bottom to the frame, and spreading 
on it a thick cotton cloth steeped in the finest 
olive-oil, which is pressed out of it after complete 
saturation. ‘These frames are piled on each 
other to keep them hermetic. Some manutiac- 
turers mount the flowers on a net so as not 10 
touch the grease, and others have arrangements 
of perforated plates supporting flowers placed al- 
ternately with sheets of glass covered with grease, 
inclosed in a chamber through which a current 
of air is made to pass, until all the scent of the 
flowers is carried into the grease. ‘heie are 
other processes, but none of them in general ure, 
the bulk of the natural perfumes from flowers 
being produced in the manner here described. 

The two processes of maceration and absorp- 
tion are fuunded on the affinity the fragrant mole- 
cules of flowers possess for greasy bodies, be- 
coming fixed into them more readily than into 
any other. Thus the scent of flowers is first 
transferred to grease, when it becomes pomade, 
and the pomade yieids it to alcohol, the peifume 
having greater affinity for the latter than for 
grease, while if the flowers were placed divectiy 
in the alcohol, it would not extract the perfume 
at all, but destroy the flower’s perfume, ‘i hese 
alcoholic extracts, more or less diluted, form the 
most delightful perfumes, as they possess the 
true scent of the flower in all its freshness and 
delicacy. The best are made from pomades, 
ihose from the oil retaining a slightly oily flavor 
which is not agreeable, 

‘The number of flowers used for perfumery pur- 
poses is about eight, viz. : rose, Jasmine, o:ange, 
violet, jonquil, tuberose, ihlang-ihlang, and cas- 
sia. ‘Lhe rose used is the Hundred-leaved roze ; 
the ihlang-ihlang (the unona odoratissinma or 
Flower of Flowers); the jasmine is the Jasmi- 
num grandiflorum); the orange is the Bitter Or- 
ange; and the violet the Viola odorata, or Dou- 
ble Parma violet. The tuberose and jonquil are 
two bulbous plants ;. and the cassia is a pretty 
shrub, with globular golden flowers. 

Out of these flowers five only are distilled, and 
yield essential oils, viz.: Rose, ihlang-ihlang, 
erange, jasmine, and cassia, Rose gives the far- 
famed otto, which is principally made in Turkey, 
near Adrianople ; it is produced in India, but not 
in such large quantities. Ihlang-ihlang is made 
only in the Philippine Islands. Orange flowers 
produce what is called neroly, a name det ived f-om 
nero-olio, dark oil, on account of its becoming 
dark by exposure to light, and not, as some ]}€0- 
ple imagined, from its having been discovered in 
the time of Nero, for the Romans were total:y 
ignorant of the art of distillation. Jasmine al d 
cassia, we believe, are only distilled in Algeria, 
Tunis, and in India. 

‘The aroma of the other flowers is extracted by 
means of absorption or maceration. Besides te 





flowers named others are sometimes submitted 
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to these processes, such as mignonnette. lilac. ' 


hawthorn, wali-iiower, lily, heliotrope, sweet-pea, 
night. blooming cereus, Hor de mayo, ete. ; but 
the quamicies obiained are so small that they 
have hitherto been mere expe: iments, and the per- 
fumer is still obliged to'compound all these per- 
fumes artificially, by studying resemblances and 
aftinities, and. blending the shades of scent, as the 
painter does the colors on his pallet, produces an 
odox that is very like that of the tlower. 

Flowers for perfumery purposes are principally 
grown in the neighborhood of Grasse, Cannes, 
and Nice, thiee towns situated in the south of 
France. close to each other. ‘The manufacture 
of perfumery materials forms one of the principal 
branches of industry in that district, giving em- 
ployment to upward of ten thousand peoyle, in- 
chiding many women and chil!.en, for whom ihe 
work of culling flowers and picking off the staiks 
is particularly suitoble. ‘These towers ave gen- 
e.ally grown by small farmers, who sell their 
crops to the perfumers by contract, with the ex- 
ception of orange flowers, which are always sold 
in the maiket. 

‘Theie are many essential oils used in perfumery 
which are not to be chissed with those already 
mentioned. In England are grown the best lay - 
ender and peppermint in the world, and the es- 
sential oils distilled from these command a very 
high price. France produces also lavender, spike, 
peppermint, rosemary, thyme, wild thyme, and 
maijoram. These are distilled on the spot where 
they are grown, by means of portable stills. An 
essential oil is also extracted from geranium, 
which, tiom its strong rosy flavor, is much prize 
by perfumers ; and the bi.ter orange leaves viel 
a powerful essence named petit grain, which is 
used in eau de Cologne. 

‘The fourth process is that of expression, which 
is confined to the f.uits of the citrine family, viz. : 
orange, bitter orange, lemon, bergamot, cedrate, 
aud lime. ‘The iinds of all these fruits contain an 
esseutial oil ready formed in small vesicles, and 
yaiious means are adopted to extract it. On the 
coast of Genoa they rub the fruit against a grated 
funnel; in sicily they press the rind in cloth bags, 
and in Calabria, where the largest quantity is man- 
ufactured, they roll the fruit between two bowls, 
one placed inside the other, the concave part of 
the lower and the convex part of the upper be- 
ing armed wiih sharp spikes. ‘These bowls, re- 
volving in a contrary direction, cause the small 
vesicles on the surface of the fruit to burst, and 
give up the essence they contain, which is after- 
ward collected with a sponge. ‘These processes, 
are called in French au zest, and give the finest 
essences. ‘I'he rinds are sometimes distilled, but 
that process does not give us fine essence as those 
already described. ‘The three principal essences 
of this kind used are orange (called also Portu- 
gal), lemon, and bergamot. ‘These all enter into 
the composition of eau de Cologne and many oth- 
er perfumes. ‘They are made in Calabria and 
Sicily in the months of October, November, and 
December. ‘Ihe essence produced by squeezing 
the vind is yellow; that made with the machine 
has a green tint. ‘The more or less ripe siate of 
the fruit also influences the color. 

In addi.ion to these essences, essential oils, 
etc., the fullowing substances enter largely into 
the composition of perfumes for the handker- 
chief .—Musk (the secretion of the musk deer, 
found in Thibet, China, and Siberia; this is the 
fine musk of commerce; the various musky sub- 
stuces, such as musk-seed, etc., are only used in 
the preparation of the most ordinary perfumes) ; 
ambergiis (the secretion of the ambergris whale 
found floating on the sea or on the coasts of 
Ame.ica, India, China, Japan, Greenland, and 
other places); balsam of Tolu; cloves; casca- 
rilla; cinvamon; civet (a secretion from the 
ci,et cat found in the Indian Archipelago and 
Afiica); orris root; patchouly; sandal-wood 
(fiom which an oil is ob:ained); tonquin bean ; 
Vanilla bean; viciveit, and many other aromatic 
subsuances. Our own country produces oil of 
cedir, peppei mint, sassaf.as, and winter-green, 
the latter being exported in large quanuties. 

We have in our gieat country climates and 
places adapted to. the cultivation of flowers for 
the purposes of perfumery as suitable as Grasse or 
Nice; but befoie such a thing is possible the 
country must become more densely populated, 
and a community must grow up in the places 
suiiable for flewer culture tutored in the par- 
ticular cultivation of flowers for the special pur- 
pose of perfumery, as the flowe's best adapted to 
the perfumers wants are not “lways those the 
horticulturist would choose or grow; but they 
possess the quali:y of being highly perfumed, 
which is of the greatest value in ‘he eyes of the 
flower farmers. 

The principal French perfumers we Houbi- 
gant-Chardin, Pivert, Kimmel, Lubin, Pinaud, 
Chardin-Hardincourt, Coudray, and the Sociéé 
Hygiénique. Of these, Lubin has been hitherto 
one of the best known in the United States, for 
which reason, probably, his perfumes have been 
80 successfully counterfeited, as regards bottles 
and labels, that it is a macter of great difficulty 
to obtain the genuine. In England, Eugene 
Rimmel is the great perfumer; his father may 
be styled the reviver of the art of perfumery in 
that country. In America, Phalon, Wright, 
Bazin, and Burnett are probably the largest and 
Most successful manufacturers. ‘The price of an 
ordinary botile of handkerchief perfume is $1. 


PERFUMED WATERS AND TOILETTE VINEGAR, ETC. 


The oldest perfumed water known is Hungary- 
water, first introdaced, in 1370, by Queen Eliza- 
beth of Hungary, who, it is said, became so 
beautiful through its use that she was asked in 
Marriage at the age of seventy-two by the King 
of Poland : the closest approximation known to 
“* beautiful forever.” Next to this is aromatic, 
or toilette vinegar, that powerful disinfectant by 
the means of which four thieves, their faces cov- 
ered with cloths saturated therewith, robbed the 





dead with impunity during the g eat plague! 
seilles. ‘This was known long af er by the name! 
‘Thieves’ Vinegar. It afierward fell into disuse. 
until it was :evived by Engene Rimmel — It has 
since been manufactured by Bully. Ronn, and 
others, ‘This is an excellent remedy for head- 
ache, being compounded of ammonia, vinegar, 
and balsams; aad, as it is free fom spirit, can 
be used in baths without injury to the skin. Rose- 
water is also very ancient. It was the custom 
in the Middle Ages to offer it to ..-°*s to wash 
their hands after meals. It is sw used 
France and England at table in various ingenious 
devices of fountains. ete. We have seen rose-wa- 
ter crackers in the form of mottoes, which, when 
pulled, explode with » loud noise. and disclose a 
Motta, a noe, and a collapsible rose-water fount- 
ain, Lavender-water, both plain and musk- 
scented, is an agreeable adjunct to the tvilette, 
as are also violet. vervena, and Floiida waters. 
Orange flower water makes a delicious beverage 
—the eau sucrée so much liked by the French: 
for this it is only necessary to add a tea-spoouful 
to a tumbler of sugared water. 


EAU DE COLOGNE, 


Of all perfumed waters Cologne is most used in 
Ametica. ‘Lhis fiagiant and iefieshing pertume 
was first manufactured during the last century at 
Cologne, by a German of Italian origin named 
Johann Maria Farina. It became so universally 
popular that a host of copyists sprung up in that 
place, all bearing his name, and professing to 
manufacture the same article, so that there is 
now a tradition that the only man in Cologre 
who is not named Farina is an inn-keeper, who 
has changed his name therefrom in disgust. The 
little city of Cologne is one vast Cologne :nanu- 
factory, in which nearly all the bottles look pre- 
cisely the same, and bear the same marks, and 
even the same flourish. ‘The only token by which 
the original Johann Maria Farina is known to 
the initiated is that his bottles are marked ge- 
yeuiiher dem Jiilich Platz, or opposite the Julich 
Platz, the locality of his shop; while those of the 
numerous other Johann Maria Farinas are label- 
ed yeyeniiher dem Eloyius Platz, dem.Juden Platz, 
etc. Johann Anton Farina and Frangois Maria 
farina also are known for their fine Colognes. 
[t is said that the superiority of the Cologne-wa- 
ter manufactured in Cologne arises from the pe- 
culiar aroma of the grape from which the spirit 
is made, and which differs from that found in 
any other part of the country. It is very costly, 
however, a four-ounce bottle being worth $1 25. 
Fine Colognes are manufactured in England and 
France by Rimmel, Lubin, Coudray, Pivert, ete. 
Good Colognes, which are much cheaper, are 
made in America by numerous parties, Among 
the most celebrated in New York are Burnett, 
and Hazard & Caswell. These, of course, are 
not classed among handkerchief perfumes, but 
are used for the toilette; the best are those which 
are evanescent, and do not leave a stale odor be- 
hind. 

POMADES, 


The number of pomades is endless, and must 
be varied to suit the individual, as what suits one 
is frequently deleterious to another. A mixture 
of lime juice and glycerine cleans the hair effectu- 
ally without the disagreeable properties of grease. 
Cocoaine, philocome, bear's oil in various forms, 
hirsutus, and many other preparations, are well- 
recommended. - 


COSMETICS, 


These should be used with the greatest care, 
as they not infrequently contain mineral poisons, 
destructive to health and even hife. Powders 
and lotions of all sorts are offered, the most of 
which are better let alone. We have seen a 
costly novelty of the kind, called Perline, com- 
posed of pulverized mother-of-pearl, which im- 
parts a velvety softness to the skin, and is said 
to be innocuous. The Kalliston and Paphian 
Lotion are also in good repute as cosmetics. 


DENTIFRICES, 


For these, soaps, powders, and washes are 
used according to the individual taste. A brush 
and waier, with a litle good soap, will always be 
found effectual. Powder is apt to wear the 
enamel of the teeth, and should be employed 
with great caution. 


TOILETTE SOAPS, 


This department is so large as to require an 
article of itself. We shall recur again to the 
subject ; for the present we will only say that the 
English soaps bear the best reputation, followed 
closely by the French. Among the most cele- 
brated English soaps are the Glycerine, Wind- 
sor, Spermaceti Tablet, and Yardley’s, varying in 
price from one to three dollars a cake. Castile 
soap was first made at Castile in Spain, of olive- 
vil, whence it gained its reputation; it is now 
manufactured in all countries, chiefly from rape- 
seed oil, The mottled appearance of colored 
Castile soap is given it by sulphate of iron, a sub- 
stance deleterious to the health. White Castile 
is therefore greatly to be preferred. ‘That it 
does not make much lather is owing to the ab- 
sence of resin, which is an ingredient in many 
popular soaps. Very fine scented soaps are 
made by the French perfumers, Lubin, Rimmel, 
etc. Cheap and good toilette soaps are made by 
American perfumers, among whom we may speci- 
fy Phalon, Wright, Hull, and Colgate, at prices 
ranging from twenty-five cents to one dollar a 
cake. 

VAPORIZERS, 


For the fumigation and perfuming of rooms 
various ingenious devices have been contrived, by 
means of which a current of steam is made to 
pass through extracts or essences, setting free 
the fragrant particles; or pastilles are burned in 
tiny houses, locomotives, etc., diffusing an agree- 
able odor around. It is the custom in Europe to 
perfume places of public amusement a this man- 
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, her, and so speedily is this done that, by means 





of a huge vaporizer, a whole theat:e is pe: fumed 
in ten minutes, 


PERFUMED DINNER CARDS, 
In England and France it is very fashionable 


at dinner-parties to place a highly pei fumed card ; 


bearing the name of each guest at his place at 
table. These cards are ornamented with beau- 
tiflly-coloned pictures of Cupids, children at play, 
and gastronomes. such as Baron Briesse ete., in 

haracteristic situations. ‘They were used for the 
urst time, we believe, in this country at the Lick- 
ens dinner in Boston. 

For information given, we are indebted to Ep- 
warp Greey & Co., representatives of MUGENE 
Rimmet; Puaron & Son; Josern Burnett & 
Co.; Hazarp & CasweELL; SARGENT, Joyce, & 
Hotton; and J. C. Huui’s Son. 





PERSONAL. 

Mrs. Henrietta D. Fie_p, the accomplished 
wile of the editor of the New York Hvungelist, 
gives the following graphic account of her re- 
cent visit_to the home of *t George Eliot,” or 
Marian Evans Lewes. She lives in London, 
near Kegent's Park, on what is called the “ North 
bank,”’ where the great city verges away into the 
country, and, spreading out in all directions, the 
houses are no longer crowded together in solid 
masses, each square looking like a huge factory, 
but stand apart surrounded by grass and tlowers. 
In this beautiful suburb, hidden by a wall which 
shuts out all jarring sights and sounds, stands 
the home of the author of “Adam Bede.” En- 
ter the gate and you see a square house of two 
stories, with no architectural pretensions, but 
which has about it an air of taste which is very 
attractive. The interior has the same charac- 
ter of refined simplicity. There is nothing pre- 
tentious. The furniture is simple and modest, 
yet there is a harmony of color which pleases the 
eye. White draperies soften without intercept- 
ing the rays of the sun, which play among the 
flowers in the window, the smell of which fills 
the room. All this the eye takes in at a glance 
before it rests on the mistress of this charming 
English home. 

The appearance of “George Eliot’ or Mrs. 
LEwes—has been often described. No one who 
had ever seen her could mistake the large head 
(her brain must be heavier than most men’s) 
covered with a mass of rich auburn hair. At 
tirst I thought her tall, for one could not think 
that such a head could rest on an ordinary wo- 
man’s shoulders. But as she rose up her figure 
appeared of but medium height. She received 
us very kindly. A few words, and all reserve 
was gone. ‘Come, sit by me on this sofa,” she 
said; and instantly, seated side by side, we were 
deep in conversation. Never did asweeter voice 
faseinate a listener—so soft and low that one must 
almost bend to hear. You can imagine what a 
pleasure it was thus to sit for an hour beside 
this gifted woman, and hear her talk of questions 
interesting to the women of England and Ameri- 
ca! Though she has never crossed the sea she 
has many ties to America, from which she said 
she often received very kind letters. Like all 
liberal people in England, she looks to this as 
the country of the future, with earnest love and 


ope. 

—Brigadier General E1iza Lyncu, a daughter 
of Ireland, commands a regiment of one thou- 
sand women in Paraguay. Ancient*poetry and 
legends are full of the exploits of female warriors 
called Amazons, Theseus married one of their 
queens named Hippolyta, his ‘t buskined mis- 
tress and his warrior love,” as Shakspeare calls 
her. His black majesty, the King of Dahomey, 
also has a female body-guard of cavalry. 

—B8ir Epwin LANDSEER has alone, perhaps, of 
1] ing artists, enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing 

.s Of his works fetch, at a public auction, the 
great sum of £4160—the price given for his 
“ Braema.”’ 

—Another eminent and beautiful actress Frau- 
lein Hepwie RaaBg, is coming to this country. 
She is German, but her professional distinction 
was mainly achieved in Russia, 

—Mr. DicKENs announces ia letter to a 
French friend, that he long ago formed the in- 
tention of writing an autobiography. 

—Mrs. Etta kK. Hopart, who officiated as 
chaplain in the First Wisconsin Volunteer Ar- 
tillery, has just been honored by Congress, that 
body having passed a bill to pay her the same 
salary paid to men who filled similar positions. 
The Governor of Wisconsin declined to commis- 
sion her until the War Department should con- 
sent to recognize the validity of the commission. 
This Mr. STANTON refused to do, on account of 
the sex of the applicant, although her applica- 
tion was indorsed by President Lincotn, She 
has consequently been unable to obtain pay for 
her services until now. 

—Miss CusHMAN has not only come to remain, 
but proposes to sell her large and very valuable 
theatrical wardrobe. She intends to give a series 
of readings in Boston, to create a fund that shall 
be devoted to procuring marble copies of the 
taree splendid brackets which she presented to 
the Boston Music Hall. 

—Mrs. Dr. WiupMAN, of Vineland, New Jer- 
sey, does things. Last week she painted the 
outside of her house, and on Sunday preached 
for the Unitarian minister, giving entire satis- 
faction to a large audience. She is one of the 
oldest of the female medical practitioners. 

—An enthusiastic Britisher who participates 
in the general joy with which LONGFELLow has 
been received in England, puts his sentiments 
upon paper in the following poem: 

“Let’s welcome the Poet 
With cheers deep and mellow, 
For the day will be -Long 
Ere we welcome his fellow.” 

—Mr. Joun Brieut is as bright at repartee 
as he is in parliamentary oratory. Recently a 
gentleman in his company took up a news- 
paper, saying he wanted to see what the Min- 
istry were about. Briegut advised him to look 
among the robberies ! 

—Mr. Epwakp L. 8tTanton, a son of the late 
Secretary of War, is ambitious to maintain the 
reputation of his sire. He recently delivered the 
Alumni address before Kenyon College, Ohio, on 
the subject of practical education. 

—It is regarded as a most excellent and very 
jocose proceeding that Mr. R. H. Dana, Jun., 
should have recently astonished the Massachu- 
setts Legislature by reading an extract from the 





New Testament in the original Greek. An ir- 
reverent newspaper man, who has not yet sue- 
ceeded in escaping from that State, but is mak- 
ing laudable effort to do so, fears that King 
JAMES's version would have been just as un- 
familiar to many of them. 

—Mrs. Patti STRAKOSCH, With her two chil- 
dren, sailed for Paris on the lth of July, to: - 
tend the wedding of her sister, ADELINA PaTT!, 
which is to take place in August. The settle- 
ments are placed in the hands of Baron JAMES 
ROTHSCHILD, and are to be so «awn up as to 
prevent the bride’s fortune becoming compro- 
mised by any weakness on her part, or by any 
imprudence on the part of her future husband, 
the Marquis De Caux, whose assent to them 
puts an end to the calumny that he was seeck- 
ing not the heart but the hand of the little Diva 
merely to get the means of paying his debts. 

—Miss Burpert Coutts lias had a picture 
painted of the Bishop of Exeter, in his #0ih 
year, surrounded by his six sons. Price $4000. 

—Good old Mr. and Mrs. Howe, of Vermont, 
one 90, the other 89 years old, have lived to- 
gether the remarkable period of 71 years. Of 
their eight living children the oldest is 70, the 
youngest 42. They have 42 grandchiidren and 
45 great-grandchildren. 

—Mlle. Nitsson was a street singer and fid- 
dler not many years ago, and used to display her 
musical talents for casual coppers at Swedish 
fairs. 

—The King of Bavaria superintended the re- 
hearsals of WAGNER’S new opera, The Singing 
Masters of Nuremburg. The piece has just been 

yerformed with success in Munich. It lasted 
rom tive o’clock to eleven. The composer 
was called for repeatedly, and received in the 
box of his Royal patron, and by his Majesty’s 
side, the applause of the audience. 

—The lady readers of the Bazur may be edified 
with the information that the wardrobe of the 
Princess METTERNICH has been ‘carefully enu- 
merated, and contains the following garments: 
119 dresses of silk, trimmed with 1900 yards of 
trimmings ; 164 gowns of various materials, 
adorned with one million of buttons; 61 walking 
dresses and cloaks, ornamented with one ton of 
bugles; 51 shawls of various sizes and colors; 
152 petticoats, in variety; 275 other under-gar- 
ments; 365 pairs of stockings; 156 pairs of gloves 
of every known color; 49 pairs of boots and 
shoes; 71 sashes and belts; 64 brooches, in va- 
riety; 72 pairs of ear-rings, in variety; 31 fans; 
24 parasols; 1 umbrella. It will be observed 
that the census-taker has skipped all allusion to 
bonnets, and that the odious word calico is 
pointedly ignored. 

—The eldest son of the Crown Prince of Prus- 
sia, the Queen of England’s grandson, speaks 
English as fluently as German. His grandfather, 
the old King, often uses the little fellow as in- 
terpreter, when promenading with him in the 
Garden of Sans Souci and conversing with En- 
glish or American tourists. 

—We lately spoke of the “late GeorcE D. 
PRENTICE.”’ It should have been the late Ars. 
GEORGE D. PRENTICE, that estimable lady, a 
leader of fashion in Kentucky for many years, 
and the writer of several beautiful musical picces 
(not least charming of which is the most popular 
of the many airs to which Moore's “ Bower of 
roses by Bendeemer’s Stream”’ has been set), hav- 
ing died about that time. PRENTIcE, old, feeble, 
and a mere wreck of his former self, still lingers. 
His paper, oncea power in Kentucky, is not what 
it once was, and HARVEY WATTERSON, of Ten- 
nessee, tormerly editor of a traveling war paper 
called the Chattanooga Rebel, and latterly of the 
Nashville Banner, has been engaged to revive it. 

—A literary man and a Christian—Daoop Pa- 
sHA—has been added to the Turkish Cabinet. He 
is the second literary gentleman and the second 
Christian ever called to the highest councils of 
the Ottoman Empire. The first Christian named 
a minister was AGATHON EFFENDI, but he died 
in Paris without officiating; and the first effect- 
ive Christian minister is Daoop PasHa, who was 
the first who reached the rank of Marshal, or 
Vizier. Several had been created Pashas before, 
but not of such high rank, GARABET ARTIN 
Davoop OGHLOO—now known as Daoop or 
Daoup PasHa—is a native of Constantinople, 
and a United, or Catholic Armenian. His tirst 
studies were devoted to universal history, but 
he afterward directed them to political history ; 
and having been attached to the Ottoman Lega- 
tion at Berlin, he seriously took up an important 
subject. The European studies of the Arme- 
nians, and others in the East, are not unnatu- 
rally modeled on French examples ;_ but Daoop 
was led to question the great principle of Fiench 
administration—centralism by the state—so gen- 
erally accepted by his brethren. He obtained 
the conviction that the true channel of inquiry 
was not by French or Latin institutions, but b 
those Germanic institutions from which consti- 
tutional and individual liberty have been trans- 
mitted to England and America. He conse- 
quently published a work of value, one remark- 
able for a Turkish author, “ Histoire de la Légis- 
lation des Anciens Germains.”” This came out 
at Berlin, in 1845, in two volumes. It is dedi- 
cated to JacoB GRIMM, under whose auspices it 
was brought forth. After holding various em- 

ployments, Daoop was, on the occasion of the 
Syrian troubles, selected by the Porte and the 
Allied Powers as Governor-General of the Leba- 
non, and has shown great ability and a high 
spirit of independence in the administration of 
his principality. 

—The young gentleman who stands highest 
this year on the roll at the Naval Academy is 
Midshipman KELLey, a nephew of Mr. BARNEY 
Winuiams. Mr. WiLLiAMs himself, next to Mr. 
Forrest, possesses the best library and finest 
collection of pictures of any theatrical artist in 
the country. 

—* The course of true love does run smooth” 
sometimes, and after a long while. Professor 
Evans, for instance, of the University of Michi- 
gan, was very much attached to a young lady, 
who married another party, from whom she re- 
cently obtained a divorce. The Professor hav- 
ing remained single and constant, went at it 
again with the old sweet-heart, was successful, 
and a few days ago, in the library of President 
ANDREW D. Wares, of the Cornell University, 
was united to the original ‘‘ object,” the Rev. 
SaMUEL J. May being the cleric who tied the 
connubial knot. . 

—Sir Wituiam Appy, recently deceased in 
London of too much port and cognate luxuries, 
left tive millions of dollars in hard cash, besides 
a magnificent private library, The stamp duty 
on the will was sixty-seven thousand doulars, 
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Embroidery Pattern for Bell-Pull. 
See illustration on page 628. 

Tuts design is extremely tasteful. ‘The foun- 
dation is black velvet, on which the pattern is 
worked in bead satin stitch with chalk, milk, 
crystal, and steel beads, three shades of green 
glass beads, and gilt beads. The branches and 
twigs: are of milk, glass, and gold beads; the 
leaves partly in green and partly in shaded beads. 
‘The tlowers and birds are of white and steel beads, 
the latter forming the darkest shade; while the 
filaments are of gilt beads. All the colors are 
used for the birds, the darker shaded parts 
being worked in green. ‘The single figures of 
the design are underlaid with cotton, while the 
beads are strung on the working thread in the 
requisite numbers and color for each stitch. In 
some places, as, for instance, on the head, back, 
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HOME DRESSES. 


and breast of the birds, the beads are strung on 
separate threads and afterward laid on the foun- 
dation and sewed fast with short cross stitches. 
The leaves are underlaid with white pasteboard 
cut of thé proper shape. The stitches are taken 
singly, and in the direction shown by the pattern. 
The letters designate the point at which the de- 
sign begins to repeat. The edges are bordered 
with silk cord, and the end finished with a tassel. 


Home Dresses, 

Fig. 1.—Dress with high waist of violet fou- 
lard. The skirt'is caught up in the back with a 
lilac satin bow and ends. Long under-skirt of 
gray alpaca, with pleated trimming of the same. 

Fig..2.—Dress and paletot of foulard écru, 
trimmed with narrow blue silk flounces. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of light brown silk serge. The 
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over-skirt is caught up and confined by bows of 
brown silk. 

plete the trimming. The waist is cut square in 
the neck and trimmed with bias folds. Under- 
skirt like the dress. 


Fig. 4.—Dress with high waist of blue Cham- 
bery gauze. 

Fig. 5.—Dress with high waist ot sea-green 
alpaca. The tunic and waist are trimmed with 
green silk. Under-skirt of green and white 
striped foulard. 


‘ Summer Toilettes. 

Fig. 1.—Dress with double skirt and fichu 
of brown poult de soie, trimmed witn narrow 
flounces and folds of brown satin. The upper 
skirt is looped ‘up in the manner shown in the 
illustration, and finished on each side with a bow 
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SUMMER TOILETTES. 


| like the dress. 
Three folds of brown satin com- | 


The fichu is caught up in the 
middle of the back by a brown satin rosette. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of lilac barege, with Marie An- 
toinette fichu of the same material. The over- 
skirt is trimmed in the back with puffings of ba- 
rege. The rest of the trimming consists of 
flounces of the same material as the dress and 
lilac satin rouleaux. 

Fig. 3.—Dress cut square in the neck of light 
gray foulard with blue figures, trimmed with 
folds of blue satin and blue silk fringe. Under- 
skirt of light gray foulard. Chemise Russe of 
tucked Swiss muslin. 

Fig. 4.—Dress with close-fitting paletot of lilac 
satin, trimmed with satin loops and buttons. 

Fig. 5.—Dress with double skirt of gray silk 
serge, trimmed with flounces, folds, and rosettes 
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AMONG THE CORN. 


Tne girl sat down ‘mid the*rugtling corn 
And startled a nested bird, ‘ 
And gp it sprang with a burst of song; 

But 1 do not think she heard. 


She sat her down on the low stone-wall, 
And gazed at the sunset sky: 

I can not think that she saw its glow, 
For why should it make her sigh? 


What does she think about, sitting there? 
What does her see? 

Is she thanking God for His golden sky, 
And for river and hill and tree? 


No: for her heart’s in the city streets, 
Where the working day is done: 

The crowds are hurrying home, she knows, 
But she only thinks of one! 


She sees a room in an old brown house, 
With a window.long and low, 

Where above the hum and the dusty moil 
Some country geraniums grow. 


She dreams of the life the women have 
Who live in such homely place: 

Is it the light of the setiing sun 
That is glowing on her face? 


What of the meadows that smile below, 
Or the ruddy clouds above? 

They are ut the gold God gave to set 
Round His priceless gem of love. 


Let her sit and dream ‘mid the rustling corn 
Till the golden sky grow gray: 

We scarcely notice God's earth is fair 
‘Till something is gone away. 





ARABELLA AND HER BONNET. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
AID Conscience to Arabella: ‘‘ No, you 
really do not need it.” 

‘+ But,” said Arabella—a lovely morsel of pink 
and white—back again to Conscience, ‘‘ it would 
be so becoming!” 

‘*'Thee is your illusion and rose-buds,” an- 
swered Conscience ; ‘* you surely dont want any 
thing more becoming than that?” 

** i've worn it every where,” pouted Arabella. 

* Well. what is the matter with your blue 
gauze and silver wheat ?” 

‘+ It never was fit to be seen, in the first place 
—a mess of fuss and flummery !” 

**You cant say that of the black lace and 
scarlet geraniums. ’ 

**That! It looks precisely as if it were made 
of odds and ends picked out of the rag-bag.” 

**But Mrs. General ‘loggery’s taste is uni- 
versally admitted, and she has one just like it.” 

“And I detest putting on a bonnet like some- 
body else s, you know very well; and I don't see 
why I should be compelled to do a thing I detest 
just to suit vour whims! I never could endme 
the dowdy little dud, and I haven't worn it at all.” 

** It is quite fresh, then, for the time of need,” 
said Conscience; ‘and quite fit for such a day 
as this. too, when every now and then the wind 
topples down the clouds that are piling so heavily 
in the west, and then blows them all about the 


“Well, if I should ruin it in a thunder-storm 
I shouldn't hear any more of it from you, and 
I've half the mind to go home and get it.” 

** Make it the whole. You ve another besides 
these, if I'm nut mistaken.” 

** What one, | should like to know ?” 

**Tell me, then, what has become of that sea- 
green tulle? ‘Tom said your rosy little face shone 
out of that like a fairy who had overslept herself, 
and who woke up in the fields covered with hoar- 
frost.” 

‘*T can't wear it all the time, of course, or he'll 
think 1 wear it on purpose because he said so. 
Oh, I never saw such a lovely lavender! Just 
look at it yourself a moment. I think I must 
have it.” 

‘* How many would that make ?” asked Con- 
science. ‘One, two, three, four, five—five in 
one season; isn't that, 1 ask you now—isn’t that 
absurd ?” 

** No, it isn’t. 
want them all.” 

** For goodness sake,” said Conscience, warm- 
ing up, ‘how many bonnets does a lady need 
at once?” 

** Enough always to look fresh and nice in, 
and not to be known by one of them as far as you 
can see it.” 

**How many does poor Margaret, the little 
seamstress, have ?” 

** I’m sure I don’t know. What is that to you? 
As many as she can afford to have, no doubt.” 

**Not atall. Ill tell you. She hasn't a sin- 
gle one. She wears that old barley-straw hat 
that she braided and pressed herself out of the 
straw they gave her one day in the country be- 
fore threshing.” 

** she can have one of my old ones just as well 
as not; they’re not soiled a single speck.” 


It isn’t absurd at all, when you 


‘*she wouldn’t wear them—nor would they be. 


suitable if she would. And she is not the sort 
that loves cast-off finery, moreover.” 

**She can go without, then, if she likes that 
better!” said Arabella, tossing her pretty head. 

** she wore a hood all winter that she knit hev- 
self out of the ravelings of an old shawl.” 

“* It looked very nicely.” : 

‘““'That was her merit, not the hood’s. But 
how much,” asked Conscience, taking ‘another 
tarn, ‘** does this lavender-colored fal lal cost ?” 

**'Twenty dollars.” 

“Oh my! df Margaret had twenty dollars, do 
you know what shed do with it?” 

** Buy a bonnet *” 

**Pshaw! how the bonnets run in your head! 





I should think it was enough to have them on 
your head in the quantity in which you do.” 

“Well, if she wouldn’t buy a bonnet, what 
would she do?” 

**Theres her mother drudging her life out. 
She'd have her away to a holiday in the country, 
at the same place where she got her barley- 
straw, I fancy. ‘Then there's her lame brother, 
ten years old and never has walked a step, never 
set fuot on the earth, and I don’t believe he has 
even so much as seen the beginning of the Ave- 
nue—she'd have him a little velocipede.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be good for any: thing at that 

rice.’ 
¢ “* Just as good as if it were handsomer, and 
the lame boy would enjoy trundling along in the 
sunshine just as much. And then there would 
be one grand family feast of strawberries—they’re 
cheap now.” 

**{ can give her some strawberries to take 
home the next time she comes to help Maria.” 

** And besides all that, litle Kate would have 
a new white chip hat trimmed with a buff ribbon 
—if Margaret had twenty dollars all at once.” 

‘I’m sure I wish Margaret had twenty dol- 
lars.” 

**So do L But it will take her forever to 
earn it—and by that time the strawberries will 
be all gone—for youll forget all about them be- 
fove you get home.” oa 

Just then a shop-girl’s white hand crept down 
carefully into the case, and touk out the laven- 
der and carried it off. ‘‘ There! I told you 
so!” cried Arabella to her interlocutor. ‘‘ Now 
there is somebody else who is going to have it— 
that is all your fault. 1 should have had it on 
and half way down the Avenue if you hadnt in- 
terfered—when I do so dote on lavender—the 
very color to subdue so lively a complexion as 
mine is; it sheds such a softness round the face ; 
it makes a person look so pensive too; and it re- 
fines one otf so—oh, it’s too bad!” 

‘* If you really need another bonnet why don’t 
you buy the materiul—heie’s plenty of it—and 
muke one like this yourself? You've studied it 
thoroughly enough; and any body can make a 
bonnet nowadays, and for one quarter of the 
milliners’ prices. It is a beauty, certainly.” 

“*Oh yes, just as if I wanted that trouble! 
Either get too much and have it wasted, or else 
not have enough, and have to piece and patch 
till any body might know I'd botched it up my- 
self at home. Besides, I want it this afernuon 
if | want it at all. No, I thank you!” 

“‘Then you'd better go without as well as 
Margaret,” said ( on science, stoutly. 

“Oh, be still:’ 14 Avabella. ** How tire- 
some youare! Liss..ry you belong tg our fam- 
ily. I declare—really—yes, she is bringing it 
back!” 

‘* The other party would none of it,” said Con- 
science. 

‘* is that your lowest price?” asked Arabella, 
leaving Conscience, and crossing over to the 
shop-girl. ‘* Will you let me try it on? ‘This 
is French blonde? And Italian crape? And 
the real islack Sea grass?” Conscience came and 
twitched her sleeve. ‘‘ How lovely 1 look!” 
said Arabella, turning then to Conscience her 
blushing face ensconced in the miracle of laven- 
der lace and golden straw, and smiling archly 
afterward at herself in the glass. ‘‘ Confess that 
you never knew how pretty I was before!” 

‘* Pretty is that pretty does,” said Conscience, 
grimly. 

‘** Will you send home for me the bonnet that 
I took off?” asked Arabella of the shop-girl. 

‘*] didn't believe it of you!” murmured Con- 
science. ‘I didn’t dream you were so selfish ; 
but to be sure I should have known, after my 
experience of you.” 

‘Any body ‘d think, to hear you talk,” ex- 
claimed Arabella, indignantly, ‘* that I'd mur- 
deied somebody, instead of having bought at a 
sacrifice the very prettiest bonnet of the whole 
season !” 

‘* At any rate, you're not made of money,” re- 
torted Conscience. ‘‘ You only have an allow- 
ance; and youll only have five dollars left to go 
till next quarter-day comes ; and if you take this 
you can’t go to the Philharmonic Concerts.” 

“Then I can stay at home. Besides, perhaps 
Tom will take me. It’s of no use talking—i'm 
going to have the lavender!” 

‘You'll have to be fiightfully economical,” 
said Conscience, snapping the purse together. 

‘*T suppose I can be,” replied Arabella, loftily. 

** Very well—I’ve said my say.” 

**T should think you had, and a great deal 
more than I ever wanted fo hear you say! Good- 
by—you disagreeable thing!” 

And Arabella turned once more to survey her- 
self in the Psyche glass. No wonder she lin- 
gered to look at it—it was a bewitching little 
picture that turned and coquetted with her there, 
and as for costume, perfect; the filmy lawn of 
the skirts, with their delicate flutings and quill- 
ings, was just one shade more pronounced in col- 
or than the lavender of the new bonnet; and a 
transparent mantle of snowy lisse, with its woven 
hem and great Arab fold on the shoulders, made 
the wearer look light and fresh as a morning 
breeze. But though, in the whole picture, it 
was, after all, the face that your glance rested 
on—the apple-blossom fice with great blue eves 
and hair that was a mere tangle of sunshine 
and gold—it was the bonnet that Arabella’s 
glance rested on. ‘‘ What did people ever do 
before they had bonnets?” said she to herself, 
now that Conscience was gone. ‘* How exqui- 
site that evening-cloud tint is! and how those 
sprays of yellow straw take the horrid chestnut 
out of my hair! I won't call it 1ed if ‘I'om does. 
Just because Cousin ‘fom’s un artist he thinks it 
is one of his duties to be always raving about red 
hair.” 

Af.er which Arabella, throwing a glance of 
contempt upon her Jaie bonnet that the shoy-girl 
Was tying up in a box, and wonde:ing how any 


body who wore the lavender could ever have worn 
that thing, opened a dainty lace sun-shade and 
tripped out of the store. 

‘* Please give me a cent?” whined a starved 
and ragged little skeleton, on whom it would have 
been an impossibility to throw the coin away. 

Arabella gathered up her floating skirts from 
the contamination and hurried by—Conscience 
had shut the purse so tightly that she never once 
d 1 of opening it, and she never carried vop- 
pers with her, besides. 1t seemed to her, though, 
presently, as if Fate, or Conscience, or Somebody, 
had been at work since she went into the millin- 
er's shop, at work out of pure malice; for, if a 
series of all the untoward and disconsolate sights 
of the town had been dramatically arranged for 
the benefit of her afternoon stroll, the affair could 
hardly have come off in better style. ‘The first 
person that crossed her path, afier this maladroit 
method, was a man, some thirty years old, but 
no higher than her hand ; a dwart, oddly dressed, 
and wearing upon his back a great advertisement 
of some firm that paid him the equivalent of a 
livelihood for the degrading service. Arabella 
looked at his haggard little face, which the glance 
of every passer-by seemed to sting to blushes; 
and just then he raised his timid eyes to hers: 
they rested there a moment with a sort of happy 
loitering, as if the flower-blouming face above 
him were a pleasure to see; but to Arabella, 
whose mind was full only of the one thing. it 
seemed as if it must tv: tiie bonnet that hau caught 
his eye, and it Hasheu over-her with his wistful 
gaze—wistful not on auy account of lavender and 
lace, but because of the love and delight lost out 
of his lot—it flashed over her in a second of time 
that the twenty dollars that the bonnet had cost 
would have given this sad soul a fortnight s re- 
spite from shame. 

But he passed, and Arabella forgot him, and 
caught with her prettily-gloved hand a bit of 
blonde that began to flutter too gayly on the 
strengthening breeze. and saw one of her old 
chevaliers in the distance, and knew that just 
then she looked iovelier than ever, when she 
came plump upon a long, thin, yellow palm that 
was silently extended to her for charity. 

Arabella glanced at its owner—a daik and sal- 
low woman, with piteous and sunken black eyes— 
she was plainly dying of consumption, and she held 
in her arms an atom of a baby but a few months 
old, as poor, a8 patient, as piteous as herself. 
* Oh! what will become of that little child ?~ 
exclaimed Arabella. And she had hesi ated and 
almost stopped before she 1emembered that her 
purse was shut; then, too, thongh they sub- 
sciibed to charities largely at her house, they 
never gave to street-beggars, except when Ara- 
bella herself did so stealthily. She went on im- 
mediately, but still the woman's beseeching eyes 
went with her; she turned and looked back a 
moment at the two, the woman sitting in the hot 
sun with ber burden at her heart, and wiih no- 
thing but a tattered shawl over her head; then 
the frivolous crape of her lavender blew over her 
eyes again, and she beheld them no more. 

Not many steps farther on had Arabella gone 
when she came very near stumbling over an ob- 
ject that was quickly drawn back; it was the 
unwieldy limbs of a soldier whose feet had been 
frozen off in some winter of the rebellion horror ; 
he was resting his aching arm that had all day 
long turned the handle of a squeaking hurdy- 
gurdy; he took off his cap to Arabella, and held 
it for a dime. 

If Arabella gave to all these people, as she said 
extenuatingly to herself, she would soon have no- 
thing left; besides, it was likely that others had 
given plenty; and she really must economize— 
and a dime, she had heard her uncle ‘Thaddeus 
say, spoiled the face of a dollar; still, she would 
have liked to—and while she was saying it she 
had gone by. the heard the man begin his 
weary grind again in a moment mure—‘* When 
this cruel war is over.” How she had sung that 
song in its day! And ‘Tom had been a soldier 
too, and she had thought then that nothing would 
be too good for any one of all the trtamping legions 
that returned; and now she dared not give this 
man, maimed and crippled in her defense, a sin- 
gle dime, and for no other reason than because 
she had just paid twenty dollars for a new bomet. 
**It all happens just to spite me?” exclaimed 
Arabella, reviewing the incidents of her stroll as 
she sauntered on well under acloud. ‘They were 
not comfortable reflections that she had, but the 
fuotless man was half a dozen squares behind hy 
the time she had finished them, and that at least 
was comfortable. 

As if her heart must be hardened like Pha- 
raoh’s this af.ernoon, it was not a distance of 
many rods before Arabella encountered a lam- 
entable looking woman who needed nothing but 
her bloated, burning face to tell the tale of what 
she was. She was reeling, and to save herself 
from a fall she caught hold cf Arabella’s misty 
lawns, and they gave way of course in a hissing 
rent. ‘The rent, though, some pins could remedy, 
but what could wipe away the touch? Per 
haps Arabella’s frightened and disgusied coun- 
tenance plainly said as much, for the woman 
broke into an inane laugh. But quickly chang- 
ing her tune: ‘‘ it's a contempiible face ye have 
till ye!” cried the wretched thing. ‘* An’ it’s 
iver so foine a leddy yez is. But if ye'd been 
turned out of house and home this morning for 
the want of tin dollars to pay him the rirt ye’d 
ought to be as high as myself this afiernoon, and 
sleep in the station-house to-night, forby :” 

Drunken in the streets for the want of ten dol- 
lars. and Arabella's bonnet— 

With a waim:h of vexation and trouble glow- 
ing all over her Arabella slipped down a crogs- 
streei to escape the biawling voice of the vagrant, 
to whom it was of no use to give alms while in 
this condiiion, and who had turned about as if 








to follow her—meaning 10 return to the pleasant- 
er Avenue when she had traversed the square di- 





she started had lost a portion of its balmy de- 
liciousness, and was beginning to rise round 
the corners in puffs of dust that fell like a blight 
upon every thing. ‘The sun, too, was not xo 
bright as it had been, or else its light fell ia 
a drearier kind of way down these di-mal by- 
streets; and lavender, thought Arabella then, 
all at once recurring freshly to the memory of 
it, needed all the sunshine that could ever be 
shed upon it to bring out the bloomy 1ichness 
within it, like that on the skin of a giape. ; he 
hastened to get back upon the delightful Avenue 

Since the mischief was done, the bonnet bought 
and the money paid, she might as well have her 
enjoyment out of it, she hurriedly reasoned. But 
just as she had reached the third corner of tle 
square, as if it had been destined that the laven- 
der should wilt with condemnation, her path net 
with another obstruction, and this time a fur- 
midable one, that met her face to face as she 
turned the angle, and allowed her no chance to 
evade it. 

It was a cluster of street-fullowers about a 
couple of policemen and a tradesman. who heid 
a young girl in their custody, and were taking 
her to her quarters for the night. previous to Ler 
appearance before a magistraie to-morrow mo: n- 
ing apparently on a charge of thei, suddeniy 
the young girl tried to bieak away from the po- 
licemen. ‘* Let me go!” she cried. ** it is Mi:s 
Arabella! Qh, Miss Arabella, save me: lo 
save me! You know I'm honest! It caught on 
my shawl! Oh, I tell you truly it did! Aid ii 
will break my mother’s heart—” and her voice 
was swallowed in sobs. 

It was Margaret, the little seamstress, wiih 
handenffs on her slender wrists, and enduiing 
all these indignities' Arabella sprang towaid 
the tradesman. ‘‘ Indeed. Sir, vou have mace 
a great mistake. I have known this young wo- 
man all my life: she is peifectly respectable: we 
value her above every thing: and she would no 
more take a thing dishonestly than 1 would my- 
self!” she said. 

Wheiher Ler sweet voice. her winning man- 
ner, or the lavender, mollified the t:adesiman ihe 
least trifle possible, it is not easy to say. but 
certainly he add essed her afier a difievent fash- 
ion from that with which he had just been brow- 
beating poor Margaret—though even then there 
was no waste of courtesy. He couldn't help th. 7, 
he condescended so far as to answer her, lifsmg !.is 
hat the while; the }iece of lace was found under 
the young woman’s shawl; bur as it was only a 
remnant, if she, Arabella, chose to pay the sim 
of twenty dollars. the price of the piece, te 
young woman might go fiee. He wasn't sure 
that he was justified even in that, for these 
things were becoming so common that some- 
body must be made an exam} le of. but— 

Arabella's purse tlew open as if by magic— 
alas! alas! there we:e but five dollars in it! !n 
vain she offered that sum to the tradesman; in 
vain she gave him her card, and prumised that 
her father, her cousin ‘om, should come and 
settle with him; in vain she implored ihe po- 
licemen. ‘The tradesmen was inexorable, ‘the 
policemen told her that she only stopped the 
way; a ciowd was gathering; she could do the 
young woman more good, if the young woman 
was innocent, by sending her father; and Mar- 
garet was moved on. 

Scarlet with anger to think how justice could 
be bought and sold—that both police and plain- 
tiff had stood ready to compound a felony, and 
she had not the twenty dollars necessary to buy 
their pitiful small souls—to think, too, of their 
daring to accuse Margaret, her own seamstress, 
of a theft — Arabella was pushed aside. the 
neither thought nor remembered any thing for 
the moment now but the necessity of hastening 
home and summoning somebody to poor Mar- 
garet’s rescue. She did not know her way very 
well down in these side-stieets ; they perpetually 
confused her; the Avenue, after all, was the 
quickest route home. the almost ran, that she 
might the sooner reach its paradise of broad 
sidewalks and gorgeous windows. Her troubles 
to-day seemed to know no end, and for once in 
her life she forgot all about herself, and was only 
thinking of the poor little seamstress and how 
soon she could be relieved. She was very waim, 
and much flushed with walking and with emo- 
tion, and had grown strangely tired. She began 
to feel the fa:igue; and that recalled other sen- 
sations: the wind was so disagreeable ; it seemed 
to her that she must be rough with dust; she no 
longer was aware of her toilette as a rose might 
be aware of its petals, but it annoyed her; the 
corner of a loose awning had flapped her bonnet 
awry, she was morally sure; the lavender! how 
rhe hated it in a sudden fury! And then, ina 
score of quick steps, just as she turned the last 
corner into the Avenue, what a revulsion over- 
took her! for something met her eyes that was 
a thousand compensations in one. She ceased 
instantly to remember that wind and heat and 
vexation and an awning had made her not alto- 
gether as enticing a spectacle as when she tripped 
out of the milliner’s store ; the instincts of race 
and sex and habit suppressed every other feel- 
ing; she sprang forward to the encounter. : 

it was Julia ‘Tippecanoe sailing toward her in 
fall feather, happy as that glorious creature only 
can be when Major Lancer and Lieutenant *low- 
boy hold guard on her either side. Arzbella 
would not have lifted her hand to her bonnet 
that moment if it had blown cf her head; but 
mentally she preened and plumed, and trium; h 
was throned upon her eyebrow. For the brea h- 
ing-space she lost all sight of Margaret; the e 
was room in that moment only for Julia and the 
lavender. Julia could not afford such a bon- 
net, in the first place; and would look like a 
fright in it if xhe could, in the second—with her 
face, which was nothing more than an anatomy. 
?ut—but—what horrible apparition was this ?— 
on Jilia Tiy pecanoe’s head, dancing and flutte:- 


| rectly. ‘Lie soft afieamoon breeze wich which | ing like a biossum—the mate—the very mate to 
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the lavender! Crushed to earth, Arabella crept 
by, forgetting even to smile. 

“Tt had been a pretty little twenty-dollar bill in 
her purse, green and crisp as a leaf of lettuce— 
and how many times this afiernoon had she 
sacrificed it! And all for what? ‘lo have Julia 
‘Tippecanoe sail over her head in one that eclipsed 
it by merely being every thread as exquisiie; to 
have a gveat awning jam it and flap it all awry ; 
to have herself worried half to death with the 
emphasis its wanton purchase gave to other peo- 
ple's sufferings ; to have—to have—oh, gracious 
goodness!. what was this, a rain-drop? A rain- 
drop. A real rain-drop—another, and another— 
a shower—a pelting, pattering, pouring, drench- 
ing ammer shower, thag was wetting her chignon 
to its cushion, her bonnet to its very wires, and 
making the fairy structure as sodden a thing as 
any old last-year’s leaf in a streaming garden 

ath t 
4 What was she to do now? Nota store in sight 
for her to find a refuge in, not a hack-stand could 
she see or guess of in any direction, not a car, 
nor a car-track; every dwelling-house was 
strange to her. Metaphorically the starch had 
long since been taken out of her, but now she 
was limp indeed, for now came the dreadful phys- 
ical reality. Down dashed the rain, the light- 
ning cut through it, the thunder crackled and 
roared behind it, and then again a brief but ab- 
solutely sutiocating sheet, as if a cloud had ex- 
ploded at one touch, and all was over. Present- 
lv a sun-burst, the shining keystone of a rainbow 
whose arch was springing over the lofty house- 
tops down that patch of sky at the end of the 
Avenue, clouds as iridescent as pearl floating over 
from the west, and then broad blue sky again. 

But, as if the drenching shower had washed ev- 
ery living thing off from the face of the earth, not 
a soul was to be seen, neither up nor down the 
long brick and freestone range of costly build- 
ings; the region looked like a desert; and 
whether all the people had been thunder-bolted 
into the ground, or had known wisely where to 
seck protection, there was nothing to say. The 
shower had pas-ed, and Arabella had received 
its downpour all by herself. And Arabella— 
ah! what an object she was, to be sure! what an 
uniecognizable object! Did the footmen know 
it was the lovely lady of pinks and silver, and 
the two glass slippers, when the slatternly little 
Cinderella ran out the midnight gates? And 
the milliner who sent Arabella’s despised Nea- 
politan home—what would she not have given 
for it now? Had she met her here, would she 
not have cut this anomaly dead? And it is pos- 
sible that even Conscience—no; the worse she 
looked the more familiar would she have seemed 
to Conscience, that is certain. And Conscience 
woul. have known her at that instant as far as 
the power of an opera-glass extends. For just 
remember her appearance. ‘The once lovely tint 
of her toilette had become as dingy as if its ma- 
terials had been used to sop up the pavement, 
and the pale purple was running down in a 
stream across the white marble steps where, 
when it was too late, she had taken shelter. 
The delicate flutings and quillings were a mass 
of strings; the filmy lawns, streaked and drip- 
ping, hung round her like mops; the snowy 
mantle was a worthless wet rag; her soaked and 
blistered gloves clung to her hands like lichens 
to the bough of an apple-tree; her charming lit- 
tle boots, long since reduced to pulp, gave her 
feet a squelching sensation, as if they were tread- 
ing on enormous insects in a damp cellar; and 
as for the bonnet, there are no words in either 
Worcester or Webster to tell its condition. 
That perfect evening-cloud tint had melted, as 
evening-cloud tints do; the lace that had shed 
such a pensive softness round the too happy face 
stuck to her forehead and her hair now like clots 
of cobweb; the hair, the lovely hair that had 
been a tangle of sunshine and gold, hung round 
her temples and her eyes in thin, straight, drip- 
ping elf-locks; and the Black Sea grass, the 
clusiers of whose airy awns and reeds had danced 
and glitteved an hour ago against the edges of 
the lavender, now amidst the general flattening 
ait ruin seemed to stand erectly round poor Ar- 
abella’s head, till altogether she looked more like 
Crazy Jane than like any thing else in the world. 
“*i know I'm an object,” wept Arabella, in the in- 
waid communings of her moist spirit. ‘‘ 1 don’t 
believe a hack will come up this street if I stand 
here all night. ‘The coachman wouldn't let me 
in if there did, I suppose, when I'm so wet. I 
shall begin to mould, presently, [know. Oh! if 
any body that ever knew me when I was Ara- 
hella comes by this way, I shall sink into the 
ground—and oh! I wish I could!” The salt 
tears that ran down her face—she knew they 
were salt, for they ran into her month, and she 
could not wipe them away, since her handker- 
chief was wetter than the tears—the tears that 
ran down her face, mingling with some innocent 
white powder and the dust which the high wind 
had laid over every thing, making no exception 
of Arabella’s cheeks, were the only items needed 
to complete the wreck of what she had been. ‘‘ I 
know just how I'm looking,” sobbed Arabella, 
still waiting for a coach. ‘‘ Ringed, streaked, 
and speckled.” And of the two maidens it is 
greatly to be doubted if poor little Margaret were 
not for the time being the happier. 

There was but one more thing that could cap 
the climax of that afternoon. It happened as 
Arabella stood there, unable to walk with the night- 
mare of her clothes clinging close round her, and 
almost unable to move, shaking and shivering, 
her teeth chattering like castanets, when an ele- 
gant little brougham dashed up to thé curbstone, 
and a young gentleman in most irreproachable 
prs sprang out and ran lightly past her up the 
steps, 

He didn’t know her—and it was Tom! 

Should she turn her face and creep off before 
he found her out, leaving that wet trail behind 
her like a snail’s, and bear her anguish alone? 





Should she stay and have the servant that opened 
the door to him order her off the steps as if she 
were a common drudge? Should she dare to 
move at all, and by that means attract his atten- 
tion? Or should she brave every thing and 
claim his help and take him off before he could 
go in and be met by some damsel in ravishing 
raiment? While she cast the alternatives over, 
and before she could in the least make up her 
mind, she hac cried out, ‘*Oh, ‘Tom! oh, don’t 
you know me ?” 

The voice arrested him. He could never mis- 
take those liquid bell-notes. But this creature, 
this caricature, from whence they came! Ah, 
merciful powers! was this the thing that had 
cheered and upheld him, and filled his dreams 
with heaven, during all the struggling and suf- 
fering of the days and nights of ‘march and bat- 
tle? Was this the way she looked in the morn- 
ing, before coming down in that bewitching little 
dress, ruffled and flounced like a quill daisy? 
Was this the way she looked at night, after all 
the intoxication, the flowers, the furbelows, the 
flushes of the German, and she was in the soli- 
tude of her own apartment? Was this the way 
she would look about the house, if ever he be- 
came any thing but a rich man, and Arabella 
had to ‘‘do her own work ?” 

**Oh, oh, oh! don’t you know me, Tom?” 
she sobbed again. 

In the glance and in the instantaneous transit 
of his thoughts, ‘Tom, however, had comprehend- 
ed all the miseries of the situation ; if he was in 
love with Arabella, he had a sense of the ludi- 
crous and a fondness for mystification. 

‘* Beg pardon,” said he, coolly, taking off his 
hat, ‘‘ but do I know you?” 

‘Oh, Tom, dear Tom,” cried Arabella, 
stretching out her dyed and trembling arms, ‘“ [ 
used to be Arabella!” And her teeth began the 
castanet movement again. 

** Bless my heart!” cried Tom, suddenly full 
of repentance. ‘‘Youll have your death of 
cold! Just te!l me how it was—how—” and, to 
the amazement of his man, he turned about and 
caught the wet bundle in his arms, had her in 
the brougham, and the brougham whirled round 
and on its homeward way before a word of ex- 
postulation on that functionary’s part could be 
uttered. 

‘*T shall spoil the carriage—oh, I know I 
shall! I'm worse than Undine herself,” stam- 
mered Arabella, weeping and laughing and catch- 
ing her breath, like the bit of April weath- 
er that she was. ‘‘Oh, what a sight I am! 
Shut your eyes and don’t you look at me, Tom! 
Only I never, never, never, was so glad and 
happy in all my life!” 

** Are you glad? Are you happy ?” said Tom. 
And somehow, in a courage long waited for, he 
had an arm round her waist again, his irre- 
proachable attire was disregarded, and the little 
wet bundle was close against his heart, and the 
little wet face was resting on his own. ‘‘ You 
are a beautiful, beautiful sight!” whispered the 
bold and shy Tom. ‘‘And I love you just the 
same, wet or dry. And I never was so glad and 
happy in all my life!” 

Suddenly, and far too soon, the brougham 
stopped at Arabella’s house, and somebody 
opened the door. If you'll believe it, it was 
Conscience. ‘‘ How wicked Tam! I had for- 
gotten all about poor Margaret,” cried Arabella, 
with her first glance, and breathlessly she poured 
forth the story and besought Tom to hasten to 
the help of the little seamstress. ‘‘I won’t let 
you in now, but you can come back presently, 
dear 'Tom, when you have gotten her free,” said 
Arabella: Tom already began to be rebellious 
against authority. 

“It won’t make any difference, you know,” 
she laughed, ‘‘ for I shall have to be up stairs so 
long dressing. But in an hour my hair will be 
crimped, and my dress will be as fresh and spot- 
less as a white rose. And I shall be too lovely 
for you to look upon—” 

‘* Without kissing,” said Tom. 

But Arabella never heeded that. ‘‘To think 
that I wasted just the money that would have 
saved her,” she said, abstractedly, *‘ on this soz- 
aled, drozzled little dish-cloth!” And she spite- 
fully tore the lavender from her head. ‘It is 
only a wreck,” said she, sadly. 

“*Then I take salvage,” said Tom, seizing it 
and pocketing it, and driving away with it on 
his errand. And hidden somewhere among his 
treasures he has the little bunch, stiff as a dried 
flower, to-day. 





JAPANESE FUNERALS. 


\ \ 7HEN a death takes place a priest is sent 

for, who offers up prayers. Friends as- 
semble, all the women dressed in white garments 
and hoods, white being the color emblematic of 
mourning and death. 

The tablet, with the deceased person’s name 
carved upon it in figures resembling Chinese 
characters, is prepared during the owner’s life- 
time; after death the priest gives an additional 
name, which is also inscribed on the sisak, or 
tablet. ‘The funeral generally takes place an 
hour or two before sunset. ‘The body is placed 
in a sitting posture in a coffin shaped like a tub ; 
a white wand and a pot of powdered charcoal 
with some lime are placed within, the antiseptic 
and deodorizigg properties of these substances 
having been made use of for a long time by the 
Japanese. The grave is made circular, and the 
inside is smoothly plastered with mortar made 
with a superior kind of lime; the coffin is de- 
posited within, slabs of stone are placed across, 
and a temporary wooden structure is erected 
over it. At the end of fifty days, the prescribed 
season of mourning, this is removed, the ances- 
tral tablet raised to its place of honor, with the 
temporal and spiritual names of the deceased, 
the latter in gilt characters, engraved upon it. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


ISINCLINATION to attract observation by 
the adoption of remarkable and quaint fash- 
ions might at one time have applied to our fair 
ladies. They now, however, plunge into every 
novelty and variety of costume, and can scarcely 
await the ‘invitation * of the fashionable modiste 
to view the latest eccentricities imported from the 
capital of the civilized world of fashion. Cos- 
tumes—Pompadour and Louis XV1.—are much 
en vogue; and even a bridal dress of the time of 
Henri III., the original of which was very prob- 
ably worn by the beautiful Diane de Poictiers, or 
one of the bewitching escadron of Catherine de 
Médicis, has recently been produced from the 
atelier of the greatest of Parisian artistes. It 
must, however, be owned, notwithstanding their 
quaintness, that the costumes now generally in 
fashion, and the stuffs used, are well adapted for 
morning, visiting, and traveling ‘toilettes, ete. ; 
while for evening tenue, silk, tulle, and crépe re- 
main, as of old, the choice fabrics. At present 
our ladies have not been induced to lay aside the 
train, which in a ball-room is as cumbersome to 
the wearer as it is dangerous to the dancers, in 
spite of the few innovations introduced into one 
or two balls in Paris, and which rendered the 
dancing perfectly successful. 

Robes for the most part are worn to show the 
feet in front, the back being slightly raised from 
the ground. ‘The front breadth is still quite 
plain, the back gathered or puckered up. Putfs 
or bouiflonnés, horizontal and perpendicular, are 
much er vogue; these can also be arranged to 
suit the fancy of the wearer; in fact any trim- 
mings of the last quarter of a century adapt 
themselves easily to the present fashion. A band 
of the material, two to four inches in width, ex- 
clusive of the hem, put on with a deep beading 
fancifully arranged, is placed above the flounce, 
which also forms the bottom of the skirt in con- 
junction with the puffs. Muslins, grenadines, 
etc., are particularly adapted for this style, as 
these are made with a border specially designed 
to carry out this effect. The fond of these dresses 
is white, covered with a small pattern, the border 
being always in keeping with the same, although 
more color and design is necessarily introduced 
into it. 

Wheat-ears, flowers, imitations of guipure, 
even Oriental coloring, compose some of these 
borders. Alpaca has also become again a favor- 
ite material, and is made in all colors—sky-blue, 
green, violet, gray, and even pink. In the pres- 
ent age of fichus this will be found a most useful 
article of attire. Satin rolls or narrow gimps are 
much used as trimmings ; uniform colors are uni- 
versally adopted, no contrasts being considered 
comme il faut. Black silk is as much worn as 
ever, in spite of its somewhat triste appearance 
when in rivalry with the fabrics above-mentioned. 
It may be, however, enlivened with satin or silk 
trimmings of any color, this being the only de- 
viation from the rule of contrasts. Paletots, 
and all fantastical fichus and scarfs, are equally 
fashionable; while a blouse or Garibaldi of the 
same material as the dress, or of white or colored 
muslin, is used to finish the double or simulated- 
double skirt.. Pompadour costumes are not more 
coquettish than these skirts with a paletot, which, 
being puckered up at the sides, forms, as it were, 
an over-skirt. We have noticed a very elegant 
ball dress composed of gold-colored silk (poult 
de soie), the front and sides of which were opened 
to the knee to admit puttings of white tulle ar- 
ranged in pyramidal form. Flounces of pleated 
tulle, beaded with a roll of white satin, formed 
the trimming round these so-called pyramids, and 
over the whole was thrown a skirt or veil of tulle. 
The hem of this was covered with a pleat of gold- 
colored satin ribbon, and trimmed round with a 
deep blonde, and a fringe composed of marabout 
feathers; the bodice and scarf trimmed to cor- 
respond. Another dress was made of tulle, with 
a deep-pleated flounce of the same material as- 
cending the front breadth on either side, and 
forming a tablier, which was composed of similar 
flounces arranged horizontally. Rose-colored 
satin ribbon was twisted at intervals over the 
flounces, and the tab/ier was dotted over with 
rose-buds, which seemed invisibly to spring from 
the tufts of rose-colored satin ribbon. ‘The sleeve 
is either altogether omitted, or, % la Pompadour, 
reaches to the elbow. 

Bonnets are still composed of lappets of lace 
and tulle, crossed or fastened under the chin 
with brooches, flowers, or bows hanging over 
or under the arm, and fastened like a scarf at 
the back. Real mantillas or hats are better 
adapted for the sea-side,and country, where 
they are more in keeping with the costumes 
adopted. Lace, flowers, and feathers are used 
in such profusion that the fond of the bonnet 
is a mere vehicle for the exposition of the same, 
which most frequently work their way into the 
plaits and curls of the wearer, through the very 
small size of this same ford. The diadem, com- 
posed of lace, puffs of tulle, flowers, jet, or met- 
als, is the most approved style for the front of 
the so-called bonnet, while others consist of a 
mere funchon. ‘The lappets certainly form a 
most graceful and elegant ornament, and the 


.floating ribbons fastened under the hair be- 


hind add to the general effect. These frames 
for the face—if we may be permitted the ex- 
pression — of illusion tulle, edged with Mght 
blonde, are highly advantageous to the wear- 
er; the less we say on the score of durability 
the better. Every bonnet has its peculiar char- 
acteristics, according to the age and complexion 
of the wearer, and these depend principally on 
the arrangement of these lappets, ribbons, etc. 
Hats are made in all possible forms; no shape 
seems to be restricted by the arbitrators of fash- 
ion. ‘These are also adorned with floating veils 
or lappets: one we have recently seen made of 
white chip, trimmed with a wreath of forget-me- 
nots, and finished with a veil of blue illusion tulle, 








suspended from behind. We believed the manu- 
facture of artificial flowers to have reached the 
highest point of excellence, but lately many spec- 
imens, hitherto almost ignored in the atediers, 
and passed over sneeringly by botanists, are being 
introduced. Butter-cups in the fullness of their 
yellow beauty, and thistles with very visibie 
thorns, are among the latest and most ap- 
proved novelties. Fruits and berries are also 
most artistically produced, and enrich the choice 
of ornaments wherewith to adorn bonnets, head- 
dresses, ete. Arranged in elegant guirlandes or 
sprays, they very much enhance the appearance 
of these articles of toilette. We must not omit 
to mention a branch of the hazel-nut, in all its 
beauty of color and form. 





THE PICNIC. 
See illustration on page 682. 


YS gar yp are in their infancy—to my mind ; 
and I think I know them pretty well. To 
begin with, eighteen out of twenty are failures, 
for the sufficient reason that the people who are 
thrown together are ill-assorted. 

A fair intimacy should be the common basis 
of meeting. The gathering is an undress one 
essentially. Sans yéne must be the mot d’ordre, 
Now the government of saxs géxe is one of the 
most difficult and delicate matters in the world, 
How far it is removed from rudeness, from fa-~ 
miliarity, from hail-fellow coarseness, it is not 
given to all to measure justly. The safe sans 
géne is possible only in a company where all are 
well-bred. One dangerous individual spoils the 
day. Playfulness degenerates into buffoonery ; 
the langhter becomes loud that should only 
sparkle and bubble. The neglect of this reflec. 
tin is at the bottom of half the picnic failures 
which happen. A comic gentleman intrudes, 
A bon-vivant lives too well in the presence of the 
Champagne that lies in the ice-buckets, up to its 
knees in ferns. A prude finds fault with every 
thing. An audacious lady shocks the bishop. 
Your awkward visitor upsets the salad-mixture 
—for, alas! salad-mixtures have not yet been 
driven, as an abomination, out of the best-regu- 
lated picnics. Hysterics proceed from an over- 
sensitive damsel. ‘There is the lady who is quite 
sure she can not sit upon the grass. It is barely 
possible to escape the pest who screams at the 
approach of a June-fly, and wants salts afier the 
apparition of a caterpillar, Extravagance in 
diess is another danger, Fifty—and a very 
damaged fifty—shows up in a broad hat trimmed 
with forget-me-nots, A vivacious old geutle- 
man will dance, and put out every quadriile; it 
is so witty to thrust your toe through half a doz- 
en filmy flounces in one day. Above all, theie 
is the officions man—and on rare occasions, the 
officious woman. The man distuibs all the ap. 
pointed order of the proceedings, and seizes the 
command. <A middle-aged nuisance always, he 
pesters the girls by flirting with them, gives the 
wrong wines with unflagging assiduity, and is 
the cheerful gate-joie of the day. The provoking 
element in him is, that while he is rasping the 
temper of the company, he is in the seventh 
heaven of enjoyment himself. ‘* Haven't we had 
a delightful day ?” is his question to every body. 
‘There has not been a single incident to mar 
our felicity. ‘The Champagne was iced to a turn 
—and did you taste that paté? Yes, I think I 
remember I had the pleasure of helping you my- 
self. Miss Nimminy sang @ ravir | without half 
a note in her voice]; and as for Miss Pimminy’s 
‘Last Rose of Summer,’ I could have kissed her 
—but don't, now mind you don't, tell her.” He 
must see each lady into her carriage; instruct 
each coachman. I think there are some of these 
gad-flies who would run under the last carriage 
like dogs, if the treat could be arranged. ‘The 
officious lady is not quite so bad—to the ladies ; 
for I have remarked that ladies are not accus- 
tomed, in their most gushing moments, to pay 
too much attention to one another. ‘The offi- 
cious lady aspires to direct the dance upon the 
sward; to select the persons who shall be asked 
to sing; to decide the moment of breaking up; 
and to insist that the grass is damp, the air is 
chilly, this is proper, and that is improper. She 
is an exemplary person herself, who has obtained 
a reputation for being difficult to please in the 
trifling matter of a husband. 

How to eliminate all the pests who have con- 
stituted themselves picnic presences from future 
picnics? Surely here is a question to which 
some sociable and sensible creature may address 
herself. Picnics are so popular that the art of 
arranging them has become one of social import- 
ance. ‘The notion of etiquette in slippers is not 
a bad idea. The art of lying on the grass; of 
dispensing with knife or fork; of making your- 
self generally useful, with the air of one accus- 
tomed to be generally useless—is not to be mas- 
tered in an afternoon. As it has been long held 
a mark of special compliment to a man’s man- 
ners and power of entertaining to ask him to 
breakfast, so it should be high flattery to bid 
him be merry in good company under the green- 
wood tree. More—there are advances in the art 
of dining with nothing between you and the pend- 
ent caterpillar, in a culinary direction. We now 
bring an incongruous company to dinner, to eat 
any thing and every thing in the open. ‘The 
time will come when we shall know how to select 
a picnic company, so that there shall not be a 
hint of discord; and when that time shall be 
upon us, may picnic-givers have learned the art 
of composing a menu sous les feuilles, which shall 
be absolutely faultless. 

Our illustration depicts a party of merry pic- 
nickers in the sweet summer time, lunching gay- 
ly on the grass in the cool shade; and in the 
heats of August the picture is refreshing. For 
the next few weeks the scene will be a familiar 
one throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. 
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SWEET SUMMER TIME.—{Sze Pace 631.] 
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THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT. 
OR, “WANTED, A WILBERFORCE.” 
See illgstration on page 633. 
Swert May is over: Flora lays aside 
Her soberer hues for her most 
Voluptuons June is in her radiant pride, 
And all is perfume, smiles, and Joveliness! 


The homelier tints of spring forsake the skies; 
Their simpler garb the woods and fields forget; 
Ro buster beauties and more flaunting dyes 
They now display than white or violet. 


dress 


The lime-trees’ Inscious bloom, the queenly rose, 
Supplant the fainter odors of the thorn ; 

Tue subtle fragrance of the lilac flows 
No more abroad upon the breath of morn. 


If modish Nature dons her brave array, 
Tv dance, while Fashion pipes a frolic tune, 
Who chides dear Woman, if she owns the sway 
Of bright-winged Pleasure in delicious June? 


Fie on the sour unkempt philosophy, 

That makes on woman churlish, senseless war ! 
If Eden drooped without ber, earth would be 

A loveless waste, condemned to bloom no more! 


Tw thousand nameless sweets and things of joy 
She culls for man, or leads him where they grow: 

Yet stay, eweet nymphs, nor think without alloy 
Contentment waits on rich attire and show. 


See yon pale creature on her couch of pain! 
Whence comes that languor wan, that hopeless gaze 
Of bilghted girlhood? She was jastly vain 
Of her young beauty once, in happier days! 


But now she lies in ecstasy of grief 
That she must die. Her life's fast-ebbing tides 
Run daily weaker—as the sea, with brief 
Juipulse, flows back until it quite subsides, 


She was a milliner of peerless skill, 
A matchless judge of color, taste, and dress ; 
And in Ler dreams, poor soul, she ponders still 
Fresh miracles of stylish loveliness. 


But in the city’s world of din and smoke, 
Night afier night, for three long seasons, she 
Iu stifling work-rooms toiled till daylight broke, 

A very slave to fashion's tyranny! 


Poor drooping girl! She made heroic stand— 

Till Cgainst direase still battling silently) 
Cousumption took her by the wasted hind, 

And led her to her garret-home to die! 

. * . * * . *. 

Volupiuous June is at its radiant height; 

F. te, park, and garden claim their flaunting crowd: 
Alack! to think that, in the angels’ sight, 

Those fripperies may cost a woman's shroud! 








BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY ; 


OR, THE 


Adventures and Misadventures of 
Robert Ainsleigh. 





CHAPTER IIL 
I AM CURIOUS ABOUT THE PAST. 


Tue time came when anxiety to know the 
story of my own birth grew keener than my in- 
terest in the day-dreams with which I was wont 
to beguile my hours of solitude. It was on this 
subject that I questioned Anthony Grimshaw as 
we sat together in the library one autumnal 
evening, when the wind blew hoarsely in the 
great oaks and beeches across the moat, and the 
wood-fire, burning on the low hearth, made a 
cheery glow in the spacious room, gleaming now 
on the brown and crimson binding of the books, 
now on the stout beams and carved oak bosses 
of the ceiling. 

I was nineteen years of age, and older and 
graver than my years by reason of the monotony 
of my life and the gravity of my companions 
It Was not the first time I had questioned An- 
thony Grimshaw upon the subject of my own 
history. 

‘*T think you know more than you choose to 
tell,” I said. 

**Nay, Robert, I know nothing. I may have 
my saspicions. But what good would it do for 
me to talk of such fancies? 1: inight be but to 
mislead you, All I know is the’ Lady Barbara 
bought you here one winter's n. cht in the first 
year of her marriage. She trav. ed in a post- 
chaise with only her maid—a 1} ‘enchwoman, 
whom she engaged on her marnm. ge, my wife 
speaking no language but her ow: and being 
therefore unadapted for residence road with 
an embassador’s lady—leaving Sir Mareus in 
London, where he was busy wiih publ. : matters, 
she said. You were a baby of less thin a year 
old, and as sickly an infant as ever survived in- 
tuucy, She sent for Martha, who had then been 
married to me but a few months, and told her 
that. she meant to adopt the child, having Sir 
Marcus’s permission for so doing; which well 
she might, seeing that she was an heiress and a 
beauty, and might have married much higher if 
she had so chosen.” 

**And she gave your wife no account of my 
birth ?” I asked. : 

** None that I ever heard, But Martha Grim- 
shaw can keep a secret. I know she has her 
suspicions, which jump with mine; and that's 
why she has not been as kind to you as I should 
have wished. ‘There was a gentleman once lived 
in this house whose fate it was to carry mischief 
and misfortune with him wherever he went.” 

** Who was that gentleman ?” 

“Roderick Ainsleigh, the only son of my late 
| vd’s only sister, Lady Susan Somerton, and Col 

mel Ainsleigh, a brave soldier and a dissipate: 
s endthiift, whom she married against the earl < 
wish, and with whom her life was most misera- 
ble. She died young, while the colonel was abroad 
with his regirsent, leaving one only child but jn- 
nine years old. ‘Lhis was the boy Roderick. 





Lord Hauteville brought him here directly after 
the mother’s death; and the next post from the 
low countries brought home news that the col- 
onel had been killed at the head of his regiment. 
He had ever been as reckless of his life as of his 
fortune, and had been oftener under fire than 
any other man of his age and standing. Thus you 
sce the boy Roderick was doubly an orphan. 

_ * Poor child!” 

‘**Tis natural you should pity him, lad; but 
that double bereavement was the most fortunate 
event in Roderick Ainsleigh’s life, The earl, my 
late master, one of the noblest and best of men, 
had loved his only sister with extreme tender- 
ness and devotion. Her death andthe death of 
her husband threw the boy entirely into his un- 
cle’s hands. My lord loved the child at once for 
the mother’s sake; and the boy’s handsome face 
and winning manners did the rest. Those soft 
pleasing manners disguised as proud a heart as 
ever beat in human breast; but I think my lord 
loved the boy all the more for his daring spirit. 
It was only in after-years that he found how hard 
it is to govern a stubborn. will, even when self- 
interest is at stake.” 

“¢ Was the boy happy here?” 

‘* He had reason to be; for if he had been the 
earl's son and heir he could not have fared. bet- 
ter, or been treated with greater honor by all 
who lived inthe house and all who came to it. 
{ was his first schoolmaster, and taught him just 
as. I have taught you. Often when you and I 
have been sitting side by side in yonder window 
—-’twas on that very spot Roderick and I used to 
‘it—I have fancied I.was twenty years younger, 
and that ‘twas Roderick Ainsleigh [-was teach- 
ing. But he was neither so diligent nor so obe- 
dient a pupil as you, Robert. His mind was 
quick enough, and he would work hard enough 
sometimes, in his own impetuous way. But it 
was all by fits and starts—blow hot, blow cold. 
i had another pupil who very often shared Mr. 
Roderick’s lessons, and that was Lady Barbara 
Somerton, my lord’s only child; and it was not 
long before I discovered that the two young peo- 
ple loved each other with an affection that was 
something more than+ mere cousinship. Lord 
ilauteville liked to see them together, and was 
pleased to find his daughter desired to be wiser 
han most young women of her age. ‘I would 
have thee as clever as Lady Mary Wortley, or 
Mrs, Montague, Bab,’ he used to say, One day 
1e broached the subject of the liking between his 
aughter and his nephew, and told me that no- 
hing would. please him better than to see his 
ister Susan’s son master of Hauteville. ‘I don’t 
care to think of a stranger eutting down the old 
beeches, or clearing the plantations that. you and 
i planned when we were boys together, Tony,’ 
he said. ‘And, tie up the estate as | may upon 
ny daughter, I can’t tie up every old tree and 
every footpath in the wood. And I like to think 
hat the place will be the same for years to come, 
when my old bones are mouldering in the vault 
yonder, which it might if one of my own flesh 
ind blood was master. A stranger has no feel- 
ing for old timber. Roderick ought to love every 
tree, for he has almost grown up in the park and 
woods.’ ” 

** And was Mr. Roderick Ainsleigh very fond 
of his cousin?” I asked. 

‘* He seemed to love her as dearly as she loved 
him; and [ don’t suppose it was all seeming. 
He went to college when he was nineteen, and 
I was proud to think that he knew more of the 
classics than most men of thirty, and would do 
wonders ; but he got into a bad set-at the Univers- 
ity, and gave himself wp to the wild pleasures of 
that place, which is within a ride of Newmarket, 
that infamous seminary of iniquity and ill-man- 
ners. Nothing but trouble ensued from Mr. 
Ainsleigh’s residence at Cambridge. He. in- 
curred debts which would have been heavy had 
he been Lord Hauteville’s sole heir, and my lord 
paid them, but not without protest: and some ill 
blood between the uncle and nephew. His visits 
here were few and brief, and it was evident to 
‘ll of us that Lady Barbara resented the evil 
courses into which he had fallen. When he 
came he brought with him college friends, wild 
young fellows, who attended ail the fairs and 
vaces round about, lamed my lords hacks and 
hunters, and turned the heads of half the serv- 
ant-maids at Hauteville.” 

‘* He must have been a base ungrateful fel- 
low!” I cried, indignantly. 

“* Ungrateful he most assuredly was. Wheth- 
er he was by nature base, or only reckless and 
extravagant under the influence of ill advisers, 
{ can not tell. As a lad I loved him dearly, in 
spite of his willfulness; but when I saw the un- 
happiness caused by his conduct as a young man, 
i was inclined to doubt whether he had ever been 
worthy of the affection we all lavished upon him. 
For four years things went on thus, with much 
trouble for the earl, of which he made no se- 
cret, and profound sorrow for Lady Barbara, who 
inaintained a proud silence upon the subject of 
her grief, but whose despondency was but too 
obvious to all who loved her, except perhaps to 
the offender himself, whom she treated with a 
haughty distance which must have been to the 
last degree galling to that proud spirit. He foi 
his part affected an indifference to her ill opinion 


and even told me in confidence that, since his. 


cousin had ceased to love him, he cared not 2 
doit how badly she thought of him. I would 
fain have persuaded him that he was still be- 
loved, but he laughed me to scorn. * Why, shi 
is kinder to her lap-dog than to me,’ he cried : 
‘and when [ have tried to entreat her pardo: 
for my manifold iniquities, she has received m\ 
apologies with such black looks as speedily si 
lenced me.’ One day the storm, long threat 
ened, burst in sudden fury. There was a des 
perate quarrel between Lord Hauteville and hi: 
nephew, in which my lord reproached Mr. Ains 
leigh with his ingratitude, and reminded jim of 
his dependence. Hederick Ainsleigh was the 





last of men to brook such humiliation. He 
-boldly asserted his independence, and in pr-of 
thereof declared that he would never again owe 
a favor to the kinsman who had so degraded 
him. -‘I would rather. take the king's shilling 
than eat the bread of dependence,’ he said; ‘and 
I thank your lordshi i. ae me that I 
have no right to the ties I have enjoyed at 

our hands. I blame my own dullness for my 
ete, so long remained unconscious of my ab- 
ject position, and am glad to be awakened to 
the .truth, though the waking has been some- 
what rough,, For the I must remain your 
debtor, and I confess the debt is a heavy one; 
happily the future is my own, and I can promise 
that it shall cost you but little.” : 

‘* With this Mr, Ainsleigh flung himself out 
of the room with such an air of offended man- 
hood that my lord confessed he felt himself the 
aggressor. ‘ He will come back, Tony,’ he said 
to me, when his nephew had left Hauteville, 
which he did directly after the interview. ‘Sure, 
he knows I love him as a son, and am but too 
weakly disposed to excuse his errors, nor can I 
think that he has ceased to love my little Bar- 
bara, though the two do not seem such fast friends 
as they once were.’” 

**And did. the young man come back?” I 
asked, deeply concerned. 

**Never since that day has Roderick Ains- 
leigh crossed the threshold of this house. Wheth- 
er he is living or dead ‘none here can tell, though 
there is one who would, I doubt, be glad to know 
the truth. He went straight from here to Cam- 
bridge, and it came to my lord’s ears by-and-by 
that he had lost money to his Newmarket friends, 
over and above the debts my master had paid, 
and was in some sort a defaulter. If he had 
come back I know he would have been received 
with open arms; but my lord was too proud to 
invite his return. He had left but a year when 
his uncle died. The title died with him, and 
Lady Barbara, as sole heiress, became mistress 
of the estate. When her mourning was over she 
went to London to visit the Honorable Mr. and 
Mrs. Davenant, relations of her mother; and 
while residing with them she married Sir Mar- 
cus Lestrange, a widower of high family and 
small fortune, but of much political influence. 
She spent a few months here with her husband 
soon after their marriage, and then departed, to 
return no more except for that flying visit when 
you were brought hither.” 

‘* But was nothing more ever heard of Mr. 
Ainsleigh ?” 

‘*No further tidings of that misguided young 
man ever reached my ears, except one painful 
rumor, which connected the flight of a clergy- 
man’s daughter from her father’s house near this 
place with the name of Roderick Ainsleigh, How 
justly I know not. Slander fattens upon the mis- 
doings of the absent. ‘The young man was not 
here to defend himself against these evil reports, 
and [ doubt not they had some influence with 
his cousin, Lady. Barbara,” . 

** What was he like?” I asked; ‘‘ I have seen 
no picture of him in the house.” 

** Ay, but his portrait was painted. It used 
to hang above this chimney-piece, but it was 
taken down and thrust away’at my lord’s desire 
when his nephew had been’ six months absent 
without any sign of repentance. ‘Take that 
ungrateful boy’s face from my sight,’ he said; 
‘it haunts me like a bad dream.’ Would you 
like to see Roderick Ainsleigh’s face?” 

‘*Yes, that I should, mightily.” 

The old man crossed the room and opened a 
Sy in the wainscot beneath one of the win- 

ows. 

“* Light a candle, Robert,” he called to me as 
he groped on his knees before the open cup- 
board. 

I took a candle from the chimney-piece, and 
lighted it by the blaze of the wood-fire. 

‘* Bring your light here!” he cried; and I went 
to him, and held the flickering candle before a 
frameless picture which he held upright upon a 
table near the window. : 

“Tis a good twenty years since that has seen 
the light,” he said, wiping the dust from the mil- 
dew-stained canvas. 

It was the portrait of a man in'the dawn of 
youth, a dark handsome face with a bright smile, 
but a look of indomitable pride in the eyes, which 
were black as a Spaniard’s. 

‘* Have you ever seen such a face as that, Rob- 
ert?” asked my tutor. 

*“T can searce tell,” I answered, thonghtfully ; 
‘*but the features seem familiar to me.” 

**Seem familiar; ay, lad, and so they must. 
Think again, Bob. Where have you seen that 
face?” 

‘*In the glass!” I cried, with a great start. 
**Oh, for God’s sake, Anthony Grimshaw, tell 
me the truth, if you can!—was Roderick Ains- 
leigh my father ?” 

‘In good sooth, Robert, I can not tell. I have 
told you all that I know. But you and my late 
master’s nephew are like as—I’ll not say two 
drops of water, for there is little waterishness in 
— dispositions—you are like as two flames of 

re. 





CHAPTER IV. 
I AM INTRODUCED TO MY BENEFACTRESS. 


I micut have brooded long on Anthony Grim- 
shaw’s strange revelation but for the rapid succes- 
sion of events which followed within a short time 
of the conversation I have recorded. 

After an enchanted sleep of nearly twenty years 
the castle in Hauteville woods suddenly awoke to 
life, afid the monotonous calm of our existence 
was exchanged for all the stir and clamor which 
accompanies the sound of many voices, the tread 
of many feet, and the bustling industry of a full 
household. 

It was upon a lovely evening in June that the 
spell which ha ! so long held Hauteville Hall was 
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suddenly broken. Not a word, not a whisper of 
rumor’s busy tongue, had prepared my guardians 
or niyself for the startling transformation. An- 
thony Grimshaw’s indifierence to the. political 
events of his own time had kept him ignorant 
of ministerial changes at home, and of our dip- 
lomatic relations abroad, or he might have ap- 
prehended the possibility of Sir Marcus Le- 
strange’s recall from Madrid, where he had been 
our plenipotentiary for some years. 

Mr. Grimshaw and | were walking on the ter- 
race in the pleasant summer sunset, while my 
tutor’s stern partner was occupied with her in- 
¢ ssant needle-work by one of the windows of the 
oak parlor. Her sharp gray eyes watched us as 
we paced to and fro, and I doubt not it vexed 
her to see us in such friendly communion. as it 
most assuredly vexed her to find me impervious 
to the slights she put upon me, and indifferent to 
her ill-will. Again on this evening we talked of 
Roderick Ainsleigh, of whom I had indeed often 
spoken since I had seen the portrait hidden in 
the library-closet. 

‘Surely there can be little doubt of his death,” 
I said, ‘‘ or some tidings of him must have reach- 
ed you in all these years,” 

“*It would seem likely, unless he has gone to 
push his fortunes abroad, as he may have done, 
under a feigned name, perhaps. Le was ever a 
rank Jacobite, and got himself into no little 
trouble ‘ere and at Cambridge on that score, 
It was his nature, or his humor, to oppose those 
who loved Lim; and as the earl was a stanch 
Hanoverian my young gentleman must necds 
toss off his wine to the king over the water. 
If he was living in “45 I would wager he was 
among the rebel crew that disturbed peaceful 
Englishmen in that year. He loved fighiing 
and riot and intrigue, and would have refused to 
serve the best of rightful sovereigns if there was 
but a wrongful one to plot and fight fur. I doubt 
there are always a number of these rebellious 
spivits, these innate revolutionaries, to create aud 
foster rebellion. Few men ever have life's high- 
way made so smooth and easy for thein as it was 
made for Rodevick Ainsleigh; but, you see, he 
preferred to scramble through brake and hier, 
and lose himself in a forest of guilt and sorrow.” 

© You speak of him bitterly.” 

**T can not well refiain from bitterness, thongh 
I loved the lad well, and took rare pride in i:is 
teaching. But he broke my old master’s heart, 
and went near to break Lady Barbara's; for £ 
doubt if all her fashion and grandeur at forcion 
courts have ever made her as happy as she was 
in the old days, when she and her cousin Roder- 
ick used to study the classics together, and stroil 
in the garden yonder on summer evenings.” 

‘*She must have been very beautiful in those 
days,” I said, ‘‘ if she was like her portrait in the 
picture-galle:y.” 

‘*'The portrait barely does justice to her feat- 
ures and complexion. Dut there was a spaik- 
ling brightness in her countenance which no 
painter could ever seize. It was such a chang- 
ing face. A landscape in oils will give you the 
face of the country-side and the steady sunshine 
of a midsummer noon, but not the play and tlick- 
er of the light that comes and goes upon the mead- 
ows twenty times in a minute. She told her sor- 
row to no one when her cousin left Hauteville, 
but the changeful brightness of her beauty faded 
from that hour.” 

‘* Was the marriage with Sir Marcus Lestrange 
a love-match ?” 

**T doubt it. The Somertons are not given to 
change, and I do not think Lady Barbara could 
so soon have forgotten her cousin. But she was 
alone in the world, and an heiress, and doubtless 
felt her unprotected position.” 

We talked some time longer of the house which 
my tutor had served so faithfully, and in the serv- 
ice whereof he hoped to end his days. ‘The sun 
sloped westward behind a line of dense fcliage 
that looked black against the vivid golden light. 
Patches of roseate brightness illumined the west- 
ward side of the great brown trunks of rugged 
elm and oak, and shone still brighter on the 
smooth silvery bark of the beeches. Belated 
crows sailed across the tender upper gray, mak- 
ing for their nests in the oldest elms. ‘thrush 
and blackbird sang their vesper-hymn, and pen- 
sive from some mysterious depth of folinge sound- 
ed the song of the nightingale. The distant wa- 
ter-pools reddened in the reddening sunlight, and 
the stillness and calm glory that belong to this 
one hour alone possessed our souls, as we stopped 
in silence to lean lazily upon the marble balus- 
trade of the terrace and watch the sinking sun. 

While we thus watched a sound so unfrequent 
as to be startling roused each from his reverie. 

It was the sound of carriage- wheels — the 
wheels of not one only, but several vehicles. 
Anthony Grimshaw and I regarded each other 
in silent amazement, and then the old man hur- 
ried to the end of the terrace whence he could 
obtain a view of the broad graveled drive leading 
to the great gates. 

I followed closely on his heels, to the full as 
eager as himself. ; 

Three carriages were winding slowly up the 
hill; the foremost a handsome traveling-chariot - 


. With four horses, and smartly-dressed post-boys ; 


the two others clumsier vehicles, each drawn by 
‘two horses. . 

“It must be Sir Marcus or my lady!” cried 
Anthony ; ‘* who else could come here with such 
atrain? Run, boy! bid Martha have the doors 
opened, and the shutters in the library and sa- 
loon, and a fire lighted in the great hall, for it 
strikes deadly cold in summer-time. And tell 
Betty and Sue to stir themselves. ‘The carriages 
will be at the gate in less than five minutes.” 

‘Pll open the shutters with my own hands!” 
I cried, and ran off to the oak parlor, where I 
dashed open the half glass door, and burst in 
the room, to the horror of Martha Grimshaw. 

‘* What now, you unmannerly creature?” sl: 
asked. I told her who was at hand. She star: 























pale and trembling. Never had 1 seen her so 
alfected. 

‘* My lady!” she exclaimed. 

‘* But it is, Mrs. Grimshaw. 
it be? 
saloon; ‘twill be dark in half an hour. 
run and bid them open the gates?” 

‘“Yes, yes,” she answered, in a strange, ab- 
sent way; and I left her still standing rooted to 
the ground, with a scared, pale face. 

By this [ perceived that there was one person 
n the world of whom the stewards wife stood 
m awe, 

The bell in the Gothic archway sounded with 
a great clanging stroke as | ran to call the maids. 
Betty came flying to the gate, and Anthony 
Grimshaw appeared at the same moment with a 
ponderous bunch of keys, ready to perform his 


oilive of Sag, whe second maid, 
the tters of the great 
yax-candles scattered 


** Tt can’t be.” 
Who else should 
There ll be wax-candles wanted for the 
Shall i 





the logs on the wide stone hearth. 1 heard the 
sound of several voices, and the echoing tread 
of high heels on the marble floor of the hall; and 
then from the half open door of the library [ saw 
Mr. Grimshaw usher the unexpected visitors into 
the saloon. 

‘Iwo ladies and a gentleman followed him into 
the dimly lighted rvoim. « ‘The ladies were so 
hoodel and muted that I saw but little of their 
fuces. One was of a commanding figure, the 
other slender and graceful as the tall white lilies 
in the Italian garden. ‘The elder lady sank into 
an arm chair, with a sigh of tarigue, and flung 
off her black silk hood. Yes, this was my Lady 
Larbara, as beautiful as the portrait with which 
I was so familiar, but of a more developed and 
regal beauty. Her dress was of a dark crimson 
brocade. her shoulders and arms veiled in a cloud 
of black lace. She wore powder, which became 
he: almiably; and her full round throat, of 
marble whiteness, was encircled by a broad band 
of black velvet, clasped with a gem that seemed 
to emit a brighter fame than any of the tapers 
twiikliag against the mirrors on the walls. Nev- 
e', except in pictures, had I seen a. woman of 
high rank, and for the moment the vision some- 
what dazzled sy unaccustomed eyes. 

The younger |idy also gemoved her hood, and 
i behelf a pale, fair face, framed by loose un- 
powdered auburh: har, Such pale and fragile 
loveliness showed pooily beside the blaze of Lady 
Barbara's beauty. But I felt rather than saw 
that this young lady was beautiful. 

‘The gentleman yawned aloud, and leaned with 
a listless air against the carved-oak chimney, 
simusing himself by kicking the smouldering logs 
With the toe of his boot. 

‘** Damp wood, and a room that feels like a 
vault; and, I conclude, very small probability 
of supper. You should really have written to 
apprise your people of your coming, Lady Bar- 
bara.” 

The speaker was a young man, tall, slim, 
good-looking, and dressed in a suit of cut velvet, 
with point-lace ruffles and cravat, He wore 
high riding-boots, and a court-sword dangled at 
his side. My only acquaintance with this spe- 
cies was derived from Pope’s ‘‘ Rape of the 
Lock,” and this gentleman reminded me of Sir 
Plume. 

‘Tt was my humor to come unannounced,” 
replied my lady, somewhat hanghtily ; and then 
she addressed her steward in a much sweeter 
tone. ‘* You will not let us go to bed supper- 
less, will you, Anthony ?” ; 

‘Indeed, no, my lady; if a pair of chickens 
and a dish of broiled ham, with strawberries from 
the garden, and a bowl of cream from Betty's 
dairy, will content your ladyship—and this gen- 
tleman.” 

‘“* Nothing could be better, my good Anthony. 
But you must not let our sudden arrival disturb 
you. We have brought two coach-loads of Lon- 
don servants, and all they want is to be shown 
the way to the kitchen, aad the geography of 
larders, pantries, .and still-rooms, which, I re- 
meinber, is rather intricate at Hanteville. Sir 
Mareus will not be able to jein us for a week. 
This lady is Miss Hemsley, my husband’s niece ; 
and this gentleman is my step-son, Mr. Everard 
Lestrange. But where is Martha? I shall be 
glad.to see her, and to settle what rooms we 
had best occupy.” 

Mrs. Grimshaw eeved the saloon as her mis- 
tress spoke. She had changed her black stutr 
gown for one of stiff rustling silk, and wore a 
filled muslin handkerchief, fastened with a dia- 
mond brooch. Never before had I seen her so 
attived. She saluted her mistress with a pro- 
found courtesy, and bade her welcome to Haute- 
ville. 

My lady acknowledged her compliments some- 
what coldly, as I thought. 

‘How is your charge, Martha?” she asked. 
“Your letters have been of the briefest, and 
gave me little news of him.” 

1 kuew it was of myself she spoke, and an ir- 
resisiible impulse impelled me to approach her. 
‘There was a kindness in her tone which invited 
my confidence. ‘* Here is a friend,” I thought. 

{ had just lighted a pair of wax-candles, in 
heavy bronze candlesticks, which stood on a 
writing-table by the hearth. With these in my 
nuts Lentered the saloon. and carried them to 

; as by which Lady Barbara had seated 

r-elf. 

**( God, a ghost!” she cried, half rising 

m her chair. and looking at me with wide- 

ned eyes of horror and surprise: and then, 
king back into her chair, she murmured, 
santly, **You never told me he was so like. 
1 ou should have prepared me for this, Martha." 
** My father would scarcely feel flattered by 
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your emotion, Madam,” said Mr, Lestrange, 
with a-sneer. 

‘fT have no secrets frcm your father, Sir,” 
my lady answered. proudly; and the gentle- 
man’s sarcastic smile vanished as she looked at 
hin, 

“*Tt is possible my jealousy is keener than my 
father’s.” he said, not without a certain signifi- 
cance of tone. 

Lady Barbara turned from him with an air of 
supreme indifference, and addressed herself to 
me. ° 

“Your face reminds me of the dead, Sir; but 
you are not loss welcome to me. What is your 
name ?” 

“* Robert, Madam.” 

** What else ?” 

‘**T have no other name, Madam.” 

oem you have never taken the pains to seek 
one 

‘No, Madam. When first I came to this 
house Mrs. Grimshaw told me I was nameless. 
{ have asked no further questions.” 

I might have added that I had been reminded 
not once but twenty times a week of my aban- 
doned condition, and that such epithets as found- 
ling, beggar, castaway, and even coarser terms of 
reproach, were but too familiar to me. 

‘* Indeed,” cried my lady, with a glance at 
Mrs. Martha which boded ill for that person- 
age. ‘* Mrs, Grimshaw volunteered informagion 
upon a subject of which she knew little. She is 
Sond of giving information.” ‘This was said with 
a most bitter emphasis; and then, turning to me 
with a sweet protecting smile, Lady Barbara con- 
tinued: ‘* Your name is Robert Ainsleigh, and you 
are my kinsman. I fear you have had a somewhat 
desolate boyhood in this deserted house ; but I 
placed you in the care of my old friend Anthony, 
because [ knew you would find in him a kind 
friend and an accomplished tutor.” 

** And I have found both, Madam,” I answer- 
ed, promptly ; ‘*as good a friend as a fatherless 
lad ever knew, as patient and learned a master as 
ever earned the affection of his pupil.” 

‘“*T am glad to hear you speak so heartily,” 
replied my lady. ‘‘ While I remain at Haute- 
ville you will live with me and my family, and 
it will be for yourself to determine your future 
career.” 

She extended her hand, and I dropped on my 
knee, as I raised the fair hand to my lips. 

‘The gentleman lounging against the chimney- 
piece gave a little sarcastic laugh. 

“* Egad, Lady Barbara, your country cousin is 
a courtier by instinct, 1 warrant me he will soon 
eat a toad with as good a grace as if he had hunt- 
ed tufts at the University and graduated at the 
Cocoa ‘Tree.” 

1 wondered at so much animosity from a stran- 
ger, but it was my ill-fortune in life to find more 
than one bitter enemy ready-made like this, and 
to receive direst injuries from those I have never 
consciously offended. 





LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


HATEVER credit other countries may at- 
tribute to us with regard to our artistic 
skill and talent as a nation, we are not a little 
proud of the perfection to which we consider we 
have attained, more especially in oil and water- 
color painting. ‘The National Gallery, the Ken- 
sington Museum, and other institutions in Lon- 
don, contain many of our national chef'- dau- 
vres, which remain permanently there ; but every 
season there are various exhibitions in London 
of these things, which are open for a few months 
only, and are very eagerly looked for and patron- 
ized. ‘The principal of these is the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, which I propose to tell 
you about in another letter, and the New and 
Old Societies of Painters in Water-Colors. To 
give you some idea of what we are doing, in this 
branch of art, I will dwell a little on this New 
ociety of Painters in Water-Colors. This is 
the thirty-fourth annual exhibition, and the col- 
lection this year is certainly above the average. 
it contains in all some three hundred works by 
different artists, among them J. W. Whymper, 
Henry Tidey, John Chase, J. H. Mole, Skinner 
Prout, H. and E. Warren, Louis Haghe, E. H. 
Corbould, M‘Kewan, William Bennett, Benja- 
min Green, C. Callermote, H. B. Roberts, and 
others of equal celebrity. 

Among the pictures which are most likely to 
attract public attention are Salome Dancing be- 
Sore Herod, by Edward Corbould; The First 
Bouquet, by C. Green;. A Silver Wedding, 
by Louis Haghe; Seven A.M., by G. G. Kil- 
burne; and Zhe Woman of Samaria, by Henry 
‘Tidey. 

Water-color paintings have arrived at a rare 
perfection ; the coloring is su rich and full that, 
covered as they are with glass, you mistake them 
for oils. ‘The greater part of the collection of 
which I am speaking consists of subjects taken 
from everyday English life. Now and then the 
rich old dresses of a few centuries back are called 
into play, and the peeps of scenery, landscapes, 
interiors, and old foreign scenes, are if possible 
more lovely than ever; but it is in everyday life 
our artists most excel. Ours is such a matter- 
of-fact age; romance is a thing of the past; art 
has now taken possession of the prosaic com- 
monplaces which most surround all of us, and 
casts the charm of poetry about them. ‘The gems 
of the collection, however, are Edmund Warren's 
works. Nowords can give a fair idea of the ex- 
quisite beauty, warmth, and light which he con- 
trives to throw into his pictures, 

In these days, when the many vexed questions 
about woman’s mission and womans work are 
so rife among us, it is pleasant to notice with 
how much success women tread certain paths in 
the great labor market. ‘The fair sex have sent 
a vast number of works of art to this New >oci- 
ciy of Warer-Colovs, and of a high order, too. 








Most of them are fruit and flower pieces, but 
there are many exceptions. Rosa Bonheur has 
sent a beautiful picture, Deer at Fontainebleau. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Murray’s are all sketches of for- 
eign life, rich in coloring ; among them, Jd/eness, 
an Italian peasant; A Spanish Bolero, in a Span- 
isn dress, with castanets; and A Gipsy Forge at 
Seville, a large, ambitions picture, crowded: with 
figures, and of great merit. A work of Mrs. 
Clarendon Smith’s— The Little Blue Shoes—is 
so very touchingly conceived that it is sure to be 
a general favorite. It depicts a young and pret- 
ty woman seated at a cabinet, with the shoes in 
her hand. © ‘The verses best tell their story : 


“© those little, those little blue shoes, 
Those shoes that no little feet use; 
O the price were high 
That those shoes would buy, 

Those little blue unused shves." 


But I must not longer linger on the many pret- 
ty pictures in this collection. ‘There is plenty 
going on in England just now, and I must try 
and tell you a little of what we are doing. In 
another month the Parliamentary session will be 
over, and before it reassembles there must be a 
re-election—a re-election under the new Reform 
Bill, which will, it is thought, bring about greater 
changes than was anticipated when it was drawn 
up. A general election of this kind is a great 
event, and it forms now the one topic of conver- 
sation. The elections can not, however, come 
off until November or December. Meanwhile 
those now in power are giving princely entertain- 
ments. ‘The new Foreign Ottice was inaugurated 
on Wednesday by a reception given by Lord Stan- 
ley. It was densely crowded, and the new build- 
ing was greatly admired. — It will now be at once 
used for the public service. You may remember 
that in one of my earlier letters 1 told you of a 
great reception given there by the Prime Minister 
some months ago; then it was only partly fin- 
ished, and only a few of the rooms were rown 
open. Improvements in our government oftices 
are greatly needed, and this is a step quite in the 
right direction. ‘The old ones are mostly dark, 
dingy, and inconvenient. 

The Queen is now at Windsor. Last Satur- 
day, the thirty-first anniversary of her accession, 
she held a review of sume twenty-six thousand 
volunteers in the fine old park adjoining the cas- 
tle. Grand stands were erected, and there was 
a large show of carriages; indeed, the greater 
part of the fashionable world in London were 
there. The weather was every thing that could 
be desired. ‘There was perhaps more than the 
usual difficulty in getting the corps and the com- 
pany up and down by train, and some of the for- 
mer were so! ___ in arriving that the review did 
not begin until five, instead of four. 

ere was a large num _ of the Royal family 
vith the Queen, among them Prince and Princess 
Louis of Hesse (Princess Alice of England) and 
one of their children ; they have just arrived from 
Germany for their yearly visit. Last year they 
came when the fétes were going on for the Sul- 
tan of ‘Turkey, and the Princess did the honors 
most gracefully. The review was purely a re- 
view and not a sham-fight. The Queen, as soon 
as she appeared on the ground in an open car- 
riage drawn by four white horses, inspected the 
two lines, then all the corps marched past, and 
then a few evolutions were gone through, which 
soon became very vague and uncertain to spec- 
tators, inasmuch as the smoke enveloped every 
body in an impenetrable cloud. 

This summer has been a most unprecedentedly 
fine one, and the consequence is that morning 
garden parties are the rage. Wherever a suffi- 
ciently large piece of ground can be found to 
play the game of croquet—never mind how great 
the difticulties—there people assemble to play it, 
their hosts providing them with tea, cakes, straw- 
berries and cream, claret-cup and cider-cup ad 
libitum. Tt always seems such a pity to me that 
the many delicious drinks you have in America 
are not more general here. 

The Queen has herself followed the fashion 
of ‘garden parties, and on Monday a large 
sprinkling of the nobility assembled in the 
grounds of Buckingham Palace from four to 
half past seven. ‘Two huge tents had been erect- 
ed there, in one of which the Queen took up her 
position, accompanied by members of her family. 
Here the Tyrolese singers, who are quite the 
fashion now and appear in their national cos- 
tume, performed. 

In the other tent were refreshments, which 
were also laid out on the lower floor of the pal- 
ace—the band of the Life Guards played also. 
The dresses were very magnificent; it was of 
course full morning dress with bonnets. ‘The 
young girls wore mostly white muslins over col- 
ored silks; the gentlemen had to appear in‘dress- 
coats with morning dress, and wore their stars 
and orders with a rather curious effect. 

This week, too, there has been a wonderful 
morning féte given at the Wellington Barracks 
by the officers of the First and Second Battalion 
of the Grenadier Guards. Soldiers are famous 
for doing things well; but they really outdid 
themselves on this occasion. Apropos of royal- 
ty, I must tell you a curious fact, which is going 
the round of the papers now. ‘The Controller 
of Her Majesty’s household has £904 a year. 
In old days the holder of this office was entitled 
to the left wings of the fowls which appeared on 
the Royal table. This, however, has now been 
bought off by the payment of the odd £4. 

G. A. Sala has just written the life of Lord 
Brougham. a his death the public press has 
teemed wath, counts of the great man’s life and 
deeds. 

English people feel they can not do enongh for 
Longfellow. You have had our Dickens with 
you, and treated him nobly, and we would fain 
do the same by your great man. ‘The honorary 
degree of the University of (‘ambridge was be- 
stowed on him, and the public orator made a 





pun in the usual Latin speech, when asserting 
that poetry drew men from low cares ad Excel- 
siora—which brought down a torrent of cheers 
from the undergraduates, 

The Crown Prince of Denmark is with us still, 
although it seems that the supposed intended 
marriage between him and our Princess Louise 
is not to be, the Prince being now formally en- 
gaged to the Princess Louise of Sweden. Ile 
received the B.C.L. degree at Oxford at the re- 
cent commemoration, and he is very waimly 
greeted indeed wherever he is seen driving about 
with his sister and her husband. ‘To-morrow 
there is to be a grand féte at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, in his honor, two concerts by the stars 
of the day, and some fire-works. 

A very extraordinary trial is now in every 
body’s mouth. A Mrs. Borrodaile is suing a 
certain Madame Rachel, a well-known dealer in 
cosmetics, etc., by which she declares herself able 
to make her clients ‘* beautiful forever” (this has 
now become a cant saying among us here). for 
money said to have been obtained under false 
pretenses—the false pretenses being that she was 
to marry Lord Ranelagh in conseyuence of her 
improved charms. A sevies of letters are brought 
into court, which the plaintiff seems to have sup- 
posed to have come from her aristocratic suitor. 
It is premature yet to pronounce any opinion 
thereon; but the letters are of so amatory a na- 
ture, and the trial altogether so personal and ex- 
citing, that it creates universal interest. Li be- 
hooves one to be careful how he discusses these 
questions, for Risk Allah, who was last year tried 
for murder in the Belgian courts, and acquitted, 
has brought an action against the Daily Tele- 
graph for a gubled and exaggerated history of 
the trial (a most interesting history neverthe- 
less). and the paper has had to pay heavy dam- 
ages. 

Lord Shrewsbury, one of our most puissant 
nobles, hus passed away fiom us this last week, 
and his body has been lying in state at one of his 
country houses. On his deaih-bed the marriage 
service was performed between his daughter and 
Earl Brownlow. ‘This would not, however. have 
been a valid marriage, so that the service has 
since been repeated. Who says we have passed 
the age of romance when such things ave ? 

Prince Alfred has just arrived safely in | 
gland. ARDERN Hors 





DRESS OF TITE BRETON WOMEN 


FPHE dress of the women varies a good des 

but generally consists of a close fitting clo: | 
bodice of some bright color, with sleeves of a « 
ferent hue, both turned up and ornamented 1 
cloth of a third color. A close cap or hood. 
sometimes violet, though often green, is the most 
common head-dress. ‘I’o enter more into details 
—the dresses, so far as they possess any uniform- 
ity, consist of a very full skirt of dark cloth, and 
a wide apron with large pockets. The sleeve 
fits loosely to the arm, with turned-back cuits 
and colored edges; the bodice is cut very low, 
and open in front with a broad stripe of colored 
embroidery or binding, and buttons only joitied 
just at the waist, with a lacing of yellow cord. 
The chest is «»vered with a tight breastplate of 
cloth, also bound and cmbroidered. The dif- 
ferent kinds of caps ae fudless, In many vil- 
lages also the whole dress is of one color; in 
others the sleeves, body, and breastplate are 
carefully contrasted. The form of the collar 
varies with the cap. “‘Can a maid forget her 
ornaments ?” applies to Brittany. Nearly every 
Breton girl wears a silver or gold cross tied round 
her neck with black velvet. Some of the better 
class of the girls eligible for marriage have sev- 
eral black velvet ribbons with bead ends stream- 
ing from under their caps. We may here advert 
to a custom round Josselin which. if practiced in 
English circles, would save a good deal of annoy- 
ance, and prevent much misunderstanding. — It 
is this. The girls appear on féte days in red 
under-petticoats with white or yellow borders ; 
the number of these denotes the portion which 
the father is willing to give his daughter; each 
white band, representing silver, signifies a hun- 
dred francs of rent, and each yellow band means 
gold, and stands for a thousand francs per year. 
Yellow was originally worn by the women when 
in mourning. At present, however, many wear 
black like the English; but still frequently in 
Lower Brittany women follow the fune:al train 
of their husbands in caps died with saffron. Yel- 
low stuffs have recently become rare in Brittany, 
and hence probably the change in the custom. 
Many of the old women wear a short bead chain 
with a ring at the end fastened to their left shoul- 
der, through which ring they stick their distatts 
when working. Both the men and women when 
in full dress discard the sabots, or wooden shoes, 
of working days, and appear in neat black leather 
shoes with silver buckles. 





GENTL? VEN'S FASHIONS. 
See illustration on page 636. 


HIERE is litele change as vet in the fashions, 

those for summer only following the impulse 
set by the spring. Our engraving gives a gener- 
al idea of the various styles of short coats worn : 
these and the over-coats being the only garments 
which offer much variety. Black continues to 
be worn on dress occasions. Numerous styles 
of light summer cloth are used for morning, walk- 
ing. and business suits, chiefly in small designs. 
Fancy vests are striped, figured. er watered, and 
are bound with galloon to match, and teimmed 
with metal buttons. Short coats or vestons al- 
ways have fancy buttons, and are mostly stitched 
on the edge; thongh they may be bound with 
galloon of the same color. Vests of the same 


material as the pantaloons are stitched round the 
edge. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD ANGEL. 


By FITZ HUGH LUDLOW. 





CHAPTER X. 


Lity swooned but for a moment, and that 
rather from the mental shock than the physical. 
When she revived the blood was streaming down 
her face, and her curls were dabbled in it; but 
her first thought was for her father, who seemed 
dead indeed. She could not see that he breathed, 
and he paid no heed to her imploring cries. 
‘*Perhaps he really needed it!” she thought, 
**and I have heen a cruel girl and killed him.” 
But listening closer she got a little grain of com- 
fort by hearing his heart beat, and then his un- 
conscious lips uttered a low sigh. She tried to 
rise that she might find her way to the low level 
of the brook and wet her handkerchief to bathe 
his head—never thinking of her own, from whose 
ugly cut the blood was still steadily running—her 
own, which ached only less than her heart. But 
she could not stand on her feet; she sank on her 
knees again, and as she felt herself growing 
fainter with every second she began to wonder 


_ whether this was not what she had heard of, like 


so many other terrible things, from the doctor— 


’ whether, all alone in the woods there, she was 


a 


not going to bleed to death. ‘The thought seemed 
curious rather than fearful. She had thought of 
dying much more than many adults—yet never 
with the morbidness of model-biography infants ; 
she was not weary of the earth, but she had been 
accustomed to the idea of leaving it as only a 
journey to the home of Him who dearly loved 
little children. Now that her mother had left 


‘her, and the night’s disappointment had weakened 


her hope of ever finding her again, she felt sure 
that her father would not linger long in a world 
which was empty of her, and lacking both of 
them her young tendrils were unclasped from 
support she had grown up by. So she thought 
of her bleeding to death without terror, and to 
the last gave the fullness of her solicitude to her 
father alone. ‘‘1f I should die and papa should 


live,” she asked herself—‘‘and they found me 


lying beside him with this cut on my head, 
wouldn't they think that he’d killed me?” In 
this she drew again on her. memory of horrors 
related by the doctor, who had talked over in her 
presence a murder-trial in which he had been 
called as an expert, when the accused was con- 
demned on circumstantial evidence no stronger, 
though it was afterward found that the man be- 
side whom he lay drunk in the morning had 
fallen instead of being struck during the night. 
**T could hardly be happy up in heaven with 
Jesus if I knew they were being cruel to dear 
papa for having killed me on earth,” thought the 
little girl; ‘‘and even if they didn’t kill him he 
would kill himself if he woke up and thought he'd 
killed his little Lily. But you didn’t kill me, 
darling ; I fell and hurt my head on a stone, and 
if every body hadn't been cruel to you and broken 
your heart, you never would have laid your hand 
on me except to pet me, for you always loved 
me, even when you were sickest and saddest, 
darling, didn’t you? But they sha’n't think you 
killed me—and you sha’n’t think so either if you 
ever wake up again, lovely papa. I'll go away, 
and lie down a good way off, and when they find 
me they'll say I fell and cut myself.” 

This train of reasoning passed much more rap- 
idly through her mind than I can write it, but 
not so fast as the blood flowed and her strength 
ebbed with it. She felt that she must act quick- 
ly. Holding her-handkerchief to stay the stream 
lest it should drop from her face upon her fa- 
ther’s, she pressed one parting kiss on the dear 
lips which had never uttered one word now left 
in her memory except heavenly tenderness—said 
‘**Good-by, darling papa!” and summoning all 
the life that remained in her. began creeping 
slowly away on her hands and knees. If she had 
strength to reach a clump of elders growing just 
where the banks narrowed below the pool—if her 
sight held out to crawl around it she would be 
on a smooth, grassy hill, and could easily slide 
down it to the meadow-level of the brook, where 
the woods were cleared away, and she could die 
in the moonlight. This was all she asked for 
herself—it would be pleasanter to look up into 
the shining sky and ‘‘see the chariot coming,” 
than to fall asleep on that rock under the dark 
branches, 

She had almost reached the clump of elders, 
and was on the narrowest part of the ledge be- 
tween the thicket and the brink, when the moon- 
light went from her eyes like a blown-out candle 
—her little elbows bent under her, and without 
& pang or a cry she rolled over the rocky wall. 

The road from Owlieville to Hawke’s Bluff is 
a poor and little frequented one. Tt runs through 





| halt them and give 


one of the most thinly-settled portions of Ken- 
tucky, over a succession of sterile, gravelly hills, 
which seem to.have been dropped during the 
drift period for the especial purpose of keeping 
before the eyes of the settlers in the adjacent dis- 
tricts of the Cumberland Valley a contrast which 
shall teach them how much they have to. be 
thankful for. . From the top of the series a 
traveler looks on every side into boundless 
meadows of inexhaustible fertility, and vine- 
yards which, with Old World management, 
might put Burgundy to shame. Yet the tract 
itself raises barely enough corn to keep from 
starvation the lean pigs of such unfortunate 
white trash as impecuniosity has driven to set- 
tle here, and in former times these gentry (the 
two-legged ones, I mean) had the reputation of 
eking out their incomes by other than the obvi- 
ously unremunerative pursuits of agricultural and 
pastoral life. Some of them, as good judges of 
horse-flesh, reached a lofty position, in the days 
when misplaced affection for a neighbor's live- 
stock brought people in Kentucky to the top 
limbs of cottonwoods, Others exhibited a de- 
gree of artistic taste in the engraving line, which, 
but for the unfortunate circumstance of their hav- 
ing no connection with any recognized bank-note 
company, would have elected them to another 
American academy than the sort in which de- 
mission of one’s membership is only possible aft- 
er a term of years. Still others were in the oc- 
casional habit of detaining travelers longer than 
was necessary for a good look at the scenery in 
hollows between hills whose summits would have 
afforded a much better view, and charging them 
heavily for the privilege with a horse-pistol to en- 
force the claim. ‘These industrious citizens, in 
spite of occasional thinnings made in their num- 
ber by Justice Lynch and the Courts of Assize, 
had contrived to give their district, geographic- 
ally known as Hog Scramble, a moral name of 
so much worse odor that at the date of this re- 
cital few people ever used the particularly bad 
road between Owlieville and Hawke’s Blutf un- 
less compelled by absolute necessity. Until two 
years previous such a necessity had existed in 
the fact that Hawke’s Bluff Landing was the 
point nearest to Owlieville at which steamboats 
touched on the Cumberland River. Now, how- 
ever, an excellent turnpike turned the cold shoul- 
der on Hog Scramble, giving the Owlieville peo- 
ple a passage to the river at Bennettsburgh, near- 
ly five miles shorter, and at this new riparian 
town most of the boats touched as well as at 
Hawke’s Bluff. 

So unusual was it now for any one to travel the 
Hog Scramble road at all—so unusual, unless 
with large escort, in the night—that the sight of 
a double buggy upon that road with but a pair 
of occupants at three o’clock of a full moonlight 
morning would have surprised any one from 
Owlieville had such been awake and there to 
see. If he had, he would have seen it but a 


few minutes later than the conclusion of my’ 


last chapter. 


The driver of the vehicle was a fine-looking ° 


man, about thirty-five years old—of Spanish com- 
plexion, hair and eyes, with a drooping mustache, 
magnificent in shape and size, and a broad- 
brimmed slouch, which threw his face into such 
deep shadow that only his next neighbor could 
have recognized him even in this bright moon- 
light. By his side sat a pretty boy, whom, but 
for the fact that his cheeks showed not even the 
faintest prophetic down of manhood, you would 
have pronounced twenty or thereabout. His 
golden hair waved German-studently on his 
neck, bright and flossy as a woman’s. Unlike 
his companion’s négligé style of attire in every 
thing but a slouch, which was, in its smaller 
size, the other’s counterpart, his dress was a 
velvet jockey-suit of the most recherché cut; 
he wore dandified little boots of patent-leather, 
a Roman scarf pinned with a gold horse-shoe, 
whose nails were brilliants, and an elaborate 
watch -chain, imi- 
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their patience, their pockets, and their persons by 
its further pursuit, or of stimulating antagonistic 


mile out of Owlieville. & 

Here the driver stopped his buggy, and by 
repeated yells of ‘* Halloo, the house!” succeeded 
in resuscitating, sufficiently to open the gate, a 
shock-headed cider-drunkard of advanced years, 
who waddled out, bringing with him the peculiar 
sour, bung-holey atmosphere of his class, and 
grumbled for five minutes, while he was makin; 
change, at the willful eccentricity which had le 
one man in. particular to disturb another who was 
nice and drunk in bed, or any man in general te 
select the Hog Scramble road for a pleasure drive 
at three o’clock in the morning. . 

** What the divil,” hiccoughed old Suggs, “ err 
you doin’ out here this time? Didn't know any 
o’ them Hog Scramble folks ever took no medi- 
cine .excep’ a raw-hemp neck-poultice! Joe 
Gooch’s wife goin’ to have another young un?” 

“*This young friend of mine wants to reach 
the éarly boat that don’t stop at Bennettsburgh. 
Going to take him over to Hawke’s Bluff—that’s 
all,” answered the driver, politely. ‘*‘ Never mind 
the change—in a hurry —good-night, Suggs. 
Cheer up! ‘lasses, g’ long!” and the buggy was 
out of sight while the bung-holey atmosphere 
still lingered round the gate. 

‘*Damn his old blear eyes!” ejaculated the 
driver, in a tone of vexation. ‘‘He knew me!” 

‘*T was surprised you told him where we were 
going,” said the other, in a low, soft voice. 

** Wouldn’t have done any good to lie to him. 
He never’s drunk enough not to find out every 
body else’s business, and as he always takes for 
granted people are lying to him, the surest way 
of throwing him off the scent is to tell him the 
truth. Ten to one he thinks we’re going up to 
a notorious horse-thief’s—that Joe Gooch he 
spoke of—to make a cheap bargain for some ex- 
tra fine animal he can’t warrant title for; and 
even if he believes us in this case, .I don’t care— 
we'll be in New Orleans before any body thinks 
of coming this way to look for us. By Heavens, 
that Hawke’s Bluff idea was a good one, dar- 
ling !”; 

And bending over, the driver pressed his lips 
upon those of his girlish-looking comrade. 

‘* Were you cold sitting all day in that dark 
cellar under the old Roost?” he continued. 

‘*No; these clothes keep me warmer than the 
dress that’s natural to me. I was more afraid 
than cold; my teeth chattered every time I heard 
a ring at your bell.” 

‘*No reason for fear. Old Polly's been a serv- 
ant in the Dalmager family since she was born. 
She’s mum as death; besides, she really thinks 
you’re a boy run away from a cruel schoolmas- 
ter, and is as much enlisted as I am in the idea 
of taking you home to your only surviving friend. 
Oh, my beauty! How well you look in that suit, 
though! I declare I‘hadn’t any idea that even a 
New York tailor could make one to fit you so, 
and send it by express, without ever setting eyes 
on you, just by a measure you took yourself! I 
shall be almost tempted to have you wear it oc- 
casionally after we get to Paris. It would be the 
very thing for the Carnival Bal Masqué, though 
I’m afraid that before morning I should be slit- 
ting somebody’s weasand out of pure jealousy, if 
Lever let you enter the Grand Opera coulisses in 
that tempting Epicene raiment!” 

‘**Qh, darling Derrick! don’t be afraid of that. 
I wouldn't for the world go to a ball in these 
things. I never want to see them again as long 
as Llive after I get beyond the necessity of wear- 
‘ing them. I want to forges every thing but you 
“that belongs to this terrible hour.” 

The young comrade shuddered, and clinging 
to the driver’s free arm, buried in his bosom the 
golden head that. looked so girlish, with a sigh 
‘that came from the heart’s very bottom. 

** Do forget then, sweet love! By to-morrow 








minds to enter it by an additional obstacle to | 
| overcome, had erected a toll-gate on it about a | 
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| morning every association which could recall the 
| bitter past will be many a mile behind. Other 
earth and trees, other waters—all except the sky 
itself will be changed. The bitter servitude of 
; an unworthy marriage—contact with a nature 
that is like moonshine, and milk, and ice will no 
| longer make life one long, dull, dead pain to my 
darling’s pure wine, and honey, and fire. A new 
heayen and a new earth will be yours, beautiful, 
beautiful one! My heart seems lifted up on wings 
wen I think that I am the sun that warms it; 
my,Jove the air that gives it breath.” 
ain he clasped his comrade passionately to 
his bosom, while the strong, fleet bays, regard- 
“less of the rocky road, struck fire at every stride 
from their well-shod hoofs. 
_ «** And how long will it take us to reach Paris 2” 
again spoke the low, soft voice eagerly. 

‘To-morrow at eight o’clock we shall be on 
board the Blue-Grass Belle. She has no cargo 
to take in (I have had full inquiries made for me 
of her New Orleans consignees) after she reaches 
Dufton ; so to-morrow afternoon we will be be- 
yond the danger of any acquaintance coming on 
board. ‘Till then you will have to look at our 
beautiful river from your state-room windows; 
after that, if no one does come (and may the ac- 
quaintance who does be blown up the next time 
he goes down the river!), we'll have the whole 
boat to ourselves. It don’t touch land at all on 
the Ohio or the Mississippi. We'll stop in New 
Orleans only long enough for you to change back 
into the dress that belongs to you and provide 
the trifling outfit necessary for the sea voyage— 
nobody of course thinks of buying clothes when 
he’s going straight to Paris. A week from to- 
morrow the regular New York steamer sails, 
calling at Havana. We stop there instead of 
going on to New York—have a delightful fort- 
night among the palms and oranges, with time 
enough to see all there is to see on the entire isl- 
and, and avoid the risk of meeting any body we 
know (and such people are always turning up if 
you especially don’t want them!), which we would 
run if we went on to New York. Twice a month 
asteamer leaves Havana for Havre—we take that 
and twelve days land us in the Champs Elysées, 
Let’s see—one, two, four, six—yes! in less than 
six weeks we shall be at home—at home, dar- 
ling! in our cozy little appartemens, with your 
boudoir furnished @ ravir, our trim little maid 
and valet, our gray, respectable old concierge 
tolling his keys solemner than the bell of any 
Yankee meeting-house, our charming little de- 
jeuners @ la carte at eleven o'clock, and you in 
your lovely morning robe fresh as a rose, pour- 
ing the coffee ; our rides in the Bois, our joyous 
evenings at the Opera, our sunny mornings at 
Versailles, our sweet days and nights—yes! our 
whole lives long with each other—all in heavenly 
Paris—genuine yet poetic as if just stepped out 
from one of Meissonier’s frames or Dumas’s 
pages !” 

** Our whole lives long with each other.” 

So spoke the eloquent driver; and there was 
No voice to say, 

‘Et apres ?” 

*** Dost like the picture,’ my beautiful Paul- 
ine?” 

She only answered by looking into his face 
with one of those glances which would have be- 
trayed the woman had her masculine disguise 
been even a greater miracle of the tailor than it 
was, and worn with the aplomb of a Mrs. John 
Wood or a Dejazet. One of those glances which 
none but a woman gives, and only a woman car 
give. A-glance of such utter absorption in the 
object looked at—such happy, tyrannous subjec- 
tion of self to another—such unreserved giving 
away of self, soul and body, life that now is and 
that which is to come, to be loved and led, cher- 
ished and used for all times and purposes, even 
if to be trampled on and slain shall befall the 
giver. A glance of surrendered will and par- 














taken destiny, of unquestioning worship, of im- 





tating in the same 
metal as the pin the 
whip of a master of 
the hounds. His | 
large blue eyes,’ | 
faultlessly regular 
features, exquisite 
teeth, and dazzling 
complexion made 
him one of those 
men who _ hourly 
escape affront by 
not hearing people 
say, ‘*He’s pretty 
enough for a girl;” ° 
and he was just 
saved from weak 
effeminacy by the 
expression of his 
eyes and mouth.— 
‘te former, though 

iable and contid- 
ing, wore a pro- j 
found thoughtful- - 
ness which: border- 
ed settled melan- 
choly, and the lat- 
ter a sadness and 
firm purpose almost 
stern. 

Some Genius, ei- 
ther with the view 
of keeping easily 
discouraged natures 
off the Hog Scram- 
ble road by adding 
another to its long 
list of disagreea- 
bles, which should 


them one last 
chance to reflect 
hefore they risked 


“PUNISHED! 


0 GOD, PUNISHED !” 
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measurable peace. of faith without flaw — of 


. & 
woman's lore’ Sich a glance as mast moke 


any inan shudder if he have not fathomed his | 


own geurt well and seen, not that he has the 
came thing to give buck, for that mum fics not. 
hat that in all that heart there is nothing he will 
not give. A glance that makes its receiver re- 
sponsible for treasure beggaring a kingdom, 

" Derrick saw it and did not tremble; for, right 
or wrong, however wicked he might he to others 
i, being true to her, he knew thai he gate @er- 
all the love a woman's heart could ask. as- 
siomaiely he caught her to his breast and hinged 
her again and again. ‘ss 

Then he résumed the conversation, telling her 
of the arrangements he had made to sell a 
property in Kentucky, and hase the funded pro 
coeds sent to him in Payis—of his deierminaiion 
to make that his perumaneat home, aud never to 
return to America any more, 

“It will be like what Mr, Pulpiduster talks 
about, dear,” said he, laughingly ; ‘* we shall be 
born again! We shall begin a life as new as if 
we had come into another world. 1 long for it 
so! My past has been so terribly. bitie:ly lone- 
ly. T never cared to live from day to day till I 
kuew you, and now ‘my life is to me more dear 
hecause ‘tis dear to some one else! six weeks 
more, and we shall forget that there ever was 
a ime when we were not each other's. © God! 
the days before I knew that you could be taught 
tu love me—and saw that oaf kissing you like a 
geat, meek, slobber-chapped boy kissing his 
aunt, while I was burning if I touched yout 
finger - tips —I'll forget them! Sweet, sweet! 
Its like a heavenly dream to think they’re past 
forever, and the bliss 1 waited for so long is right 
at my lips—never, nerer to be taken away, by 
night or day, any more!” 

In a rapturous deMium the lovely creature lay 
with her head on her lover's breast, and for a 
mile they rode silently through the moonlight, 
feeling it heaven simply to be near each other— 
to touch each other and thrill all through with- 
out one rude, inadequate syllable of human 
speech to break the spell. 

Descending into a green valley—the first fer- 
tile strip they had crossed since beginning to 
climb the avid hills—a beautiful brook appeared 
across their way, running out of a chain of dense 
woods on a hill about a furlong to the right. As 
the chant of its waters came chiming into their 
sweet reverie, the lovelier dreamer was aroused, 
and asked what stream it was. 

** It is the last of the old associations we have 
to break away from,” answered Derrick. ‘I’m 
sorry we couldn't have passed it without. your 
knowing—it’s Garnet Run.” 

** What—here!” cried his companion, in a 
startled tone. 

“*Qh yes. This road makes steadily toward 
the brook from the time we leave Owlieville; 
when we cross it we're not a mile from the old 
house we bid our last good-by to yesterday morn- 
ing. ‘That fringe of woods that shuts the hori- 
zn up there is part of the Dalmager demesne. 
‘he Pool’ is only a few rods inside its edge. 
The Run must be fed by some new springs up 
there, | think, for immediately after it issues. 
from that narrow chasm below the basin it be- 
comes quite a deep, smooth stream, very differ- 
ent fiom the brawler it is above; and with the 
exception of this one rocky ledge aeross it where 
you hear the water singing right by the bridge, 
it remains a steady little river down its whole 
course till it empties into the Cumberland. _ It’s 
very rapid, but so even that, when [ was a boy, 
I often used to make a raft of old posts and sail 
all the way from our woods to this bridge with- 
out once bumping bottom.” 

‘The beautiful eves grew sadder as they drew 
nearer the stream, and seemed fascinated so that 
they could not withdraw themselves. As the 
horses’ hoofs struck the bridge, Derrick divined 
his companion’s thoughts, and called his horses 
to ‘come up,” that he might hurry her out of 
the brook s painful presence. But suddenly— 
lving wedged in between the bank and the cat- 
tle-gate that swung from the bridge's floor to the 
surface of the water—a strange white object at 
once caught the eves of both, and, with a cry of 
wiior, the lady seized her lover's arm. 

**Qh, stop! stop!" she implored him. ‘‘ What 
is that? See—for God's sake, dear Derrick, 
stop and see!” 

He reined his horses and looked across the 
bridge-rail, ‘The bank shelved over the water, 
and the recess beneath it, further obscured by 
the gate-boards, was so dark that, with the 
moonlight reflection from the surface of the 
stream throwing a dazzling cross-light into his 
eves, he could but dimly get the outline of the 
object. 

**T should think,” said Derrick, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “from the looks and the likeli- 
hoods, that it was one of my lambs drowned in 
the Run. They often get in from the woods, 
trying to leap the Pool. I shall have to fence 
that Pool !—well, that is, my successor had bet- 
ter. Poor little thing!” 

**No! Look, Derrick! That white’s not 
fleece! it’s too long—see it ripple up and down 
with the stream—it’s a garment of some sort. 
Oh, Derrick, it’s a dress! My God, it’s‘a child’s 
dress!” 

They ‘saned from the buggy as far as they 
could, pale as snow—their hearts leaped into 
their throats and stood pulseless, 

** Yes,” spoke Derrick, presently, with a tre- 
mor in even his deep bass voice—“ yes, I believe 
you're right; it’s a child{” 

He leaped from the carriage and fastened his 
horse to the bridge-rail, Mrs. Kearney following 
him before he could return to help her down. 
They clambered over the fence at the road-side 
and ran to the water’s-edge. Derrick, holding 
on by the end of the gate, swung himself over 
the in-shelving bank and caught at the white ob- 
ject which lay fluttering in the sipples to tind it 


| what thev had thonght. 


This 


Then he stretched him- 
self out prone, and, looking under the bank, saw 
~— God! what a sicht for him! 

With her lire face ‘we as her garment, bat 
lying quite oat of waftr on a broad. smooth 
stoune—with a little crimson thread oozing from 
an ugly gash near the temple, and the waist of 
her dress caught on a splintered branch project- 
ing from a floating billet of drifi-wood. wedged 
berween the bank aud the gate—lay Lily Kear- 


ey. 
@ “What is it?, Oh, Derrick. quick —1I am 
gging wild with fear! What is it?” 

‘}here was no time to prepare her mind for the 
af@wer. ‘Tactless and tactful alike; the most 
merciful -hearted lover, unless, like Chvist, he held 

the keys of death, the most ehsanguined assassin. 
and the most besotted boor must have found 
themselves on the same level of helplessness be- 
fore the problem of breaking this news: Must 
have done as. with a groan of speechless agony, 
Derrick did—pulling out the little drowned lamb 
that was not of his fold, and laying her down on 
the meadow grass at her poor mother’s feet. 

The wretched woman uttered the piercing 
shriek that has gone up, rending all ears and 
hearts since Eve and Abel—the cry that makes 
the whole earth Rama—and fell, soul-stricken, 
dead as her child. 

But such sorrow can not really die. A little 
uneasiness in an involuntary muscle, a little lac- 
eration of some tiny vessel, a little disorder in an 
insensible gland—to these death is granted— 
quick, certain, merciful. But the greatest ag- 
onies of life—pangs contrasted with which the 
rack were a bed of down—to these come no boon 
of extinction; their only respite is a moment's 
unconsciousness with a tenfold awful waking; 
and they even seem to confer on the sufferer the 
Kehama gift of an inexorable vitality. So, almost 
before Derrick could sprinkle on her face a hand- 
ful of water from the Run, the poor mother re- 
vived to her unbearable punishment. Who but 
amother’s self shall paint, or, reading, understand, 
the torture which she felt as she sat pressing her 
pale, broken. Lily to her breast, rocking to and 
fro, and moaning: 

“Punished! © God, punished! My lamb is 
dead, and I have killed her!” 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


SE general items respecting the gradua- 
ting class of Yale College may be of inter- 
est, even to our lady readers. From the College 
Courant we learn that the total height of the 1 
men who graduated is 607 feet 4-56 inches. The 
average height is 5 feet 8-76 inches. The tallest 
man is 6 feet 1 inch. Three others measure 
within half an inch. 
feet 33 inches. The whole class weighs 15,152 
orp average, 143 pounds. Aggregate age, 
2 years, 6 months, 17 days; average, 22 years, 
4months, 17 days. The oldest graduate is 29 
years, 8 months; the youngest 19 years. In 
regard to professions elect, the record stands 
thus: Law 32, theology 18, business 13, medi- 
cine 5, teachers 3, civil engineers 2, editors 2, 
fruit-grower 1, undecided 30. Twenty-four ex- 
pect to teach during the first year out. As to 
—— appearance, the descriptions given re- 
ate chiefly to the color of the hair, and the style 
in which the mustache—if any—is worn, Seven, 
however, wear eye-glasses, and three wear spec- 
tacles, which record speaks well for the eye-sight 
of the majority. And lastly, quoting from the 
matrimonial statistics, we find that the number 
engaged is 19; once engaged, but not now, 2; 
engaged to three girls, 1; engaged to two girls, 
3; arrangements not quite completed, 21; not 
reciprocated, 7; ungyccessful, 4; indifferent, 5; 
vow of celibacy, 3. Several “not accounted 
for’? remaining, the inference is that they are 
“in the market,” it being Leap- Year. 





Among the accidents which occurred on the 
Fourth, one of peculiar sadness took place at 
Sanbornton Bridge, New Hampshire. A little 
girl, tive years old, was firing India-crackers in 
company with some other children, when her 
clothing took fire, and before assistance could 
be rendered she was so badly injured that, after 
three hours of intense suffering, she died. She 
was an interesting child, and the event cast a 
gloom over the entire village where she lived. 





The sudden death of Mr. Vassar, the generous 
founder of Vassar College at Poughkeepsie, over- 
shadowed the usually joyous exercises of Com- 
mencement Day. e died at the college, while 
attending the annual mecti: g of the board of 
trustees, even while he himself was addressing 
them. He has left a beautiful monument to his 
memory in the college for young women which 
bears his name, and which is admirably organ- 
ized and ory ony Previous to Mr. Vassar’s 
death €500,000 had been placed in the hands of 
the trustees to enable them to carry out the de- 
signs of the founder. An additional sum is left 
to the college in his will of not less than $325,000, 
of which $50,000 is to constitute a “Lecture 
Fund,” for the employment of celebrated lec- 
turers not connected with the faculty; $50,000 
for an “‘ Auxiliary Fund,” to aid indigent young 
women in their education; $50,000 is to be a 
“Library, Art, and Cabinet Fund;” $75,000 to 
pay a bond given by the trustees; the residue 
of his estate, or about $100,000, a fund for the 
improvement of the buildings and grounds. 


‘“ All sorts and patterns of good girls and pleas- 
ant women,’’ remarks a recent writer, as a sort 
of apology, after having lashed the whole sex 
unmercifully, “are very dearand delightful; but 
the pearl of great price is the thoroughly natural 
and unaffeeted woman—that is, the woman who 
is truthful to her core, and who would as little 
condescend to act a pretense as she would dare 
to tell a lie.” 








The cubic contents of St. Paul’s Cathedral are, 
in round numbers, 5,000,000 feet, the dome it- 
self containing 2,000,000 feet. This vast editice 
is thoroughly warmed by the use of the Gurney 
stoves, thirteen of which are pleeed in the crypt, 
and have large gratings over them through which 
the warm air ascends, while others are provided 
with duwueasts for the cold descending current 





The shortest man is 5: 





to be warmed. The average cost of the fuel 
consumed during the winter months is not more 
than five English shillings per week. There is 
seldom & Variation of more thun 20° Fahrenheit 
in any part of the Cathedral, the average tem- 
perature being about 54°. 





The “freak of nature’ recently described in a 
Wisconsin paper as “ roses ‘in full blossom on an 
apple-tree,” inspired an Eastern farmer to search 
his apple-trees for roses, and he found a couple, 
as he thought, one of which he sent to the edi- 
tor of the New Bedford Mercury, in proof of the 
fact. The editor whereupon remarks: ‘* We be- 
lieve it is justas much a rose as the one of West- 
ern growth, and that both are fine specimens of 
a double apple-blossom.”’ 





A great sale of autograph manuscripts of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels and poems is announced 
tu take place soon in London... There are also 
proof-sheets of many of the novels, and about 
eighty notes, written on business during the 
progress of the works through the press. The 
proof-sheets are curious, for on them Sir Walter 
made his corrections and alterations. He wrote 
rapidly and carelessly, trusting to revising, when 
the proof was before him. 


A submarine lamp has been invented in France, 
whieh consists merely of a@ common oil-lunp, 
supplied with compressed oxygen from a reser- 
voir at the bottom. During a recent experiment 
a diver kept one under weter twenty-five min- 
utes, and the light was co powerful that he 
could distinctly see to write with a diamond on 
glass within a radius of six feet. 





An Indian paper gives an account of a “suttee 
case”? which has recently occurred. A woman 
living in the Cawnpore district received tidings 
of the death of her husband, a Brahmin, at 
Mhow. She showed great emotion, and svon 
announced her intention of sacrificing herself. 
The Pundit of the family being sent for, advised 
the test to be ayplied—viz., that her hand shoulda 
be placed over a lighted lamp to see if she eould 
bear the pain. The lamp was brought, the wid- 
ow herself placed her hand over the flame, and 
kept it there until it was blackened and blister- 
ed, declaring that she felt no pain; she was then 
declared worthy to perform the sacrifice. The 
next morning some of the family started with 
the widow for Bithoor, for the purpose of per- 
forming funcral rites for the deceased husband. 
On arriving at the tield the ‘suttee’” mounted 
the pyre, and gave instructions that her son 
should set tire toit. This son, a youth of about 
vighteen years of age, tired the grass. On the 
flames rising, the ‘‘suttee’”’ half rose from her 
sitting posture, on seeing which the spectators 
murmured in dissatisfaction, but the woman im- 
mediately resumed her seat, and signed with her 
hand that she had no intention of evading the 
sacrifice. Shortly after some of the by-standers 
threw on more wood, the flames rose and sur- 
rounded the victim, and the sacrifice was con- 
summated. The spectators then brought flow- 
ers and offerings of various kinds, threw them 
on the embers, and dispersed. The district su- 
perintendent subsequently arrested all who took 
part in this sacrifice, except the chief offender, 
the widow’s son, who escaped from the district 





The following ‘‘item’’ is going the rounds: 
‘*A lady in New York, not long since, received 
a visit from a friend, who, in the course of a con- 
versation, remarked, ‘What a beautiful carpet 
you have!’ The lady having heard ‘ Brussels’ 
used in connection with handsome carpets, sup- 
posed it to be the maker’s name, and replied, 
‘Yes, it is one Mr. Brussels has just sent up!’’ 
Very likely this is entirely true; but, true or 
false, it will be extensively quoted as proof that 
New York ladies know very little. But here is 
another “item” which matches it, and should 
go along with it. A week or two ago u party of 
richly-dressed ladies, accon, panied by a stylish 
young gentleman, were strolling through the 
Academy of Design. Whilg standing in front 
of one of the pictures, one of the ladies referred 
to her catalogue and said, ‘‘ This is ‘Helen on the 
Walls of Troy.’” ‘* Yes,” remarked the young 

entleman, ‘that is near Albany, 1 believe!’ 

‘o go back, however, to Brussels carpets. It is 
pretty generally understood that this kind of car- 
vet derives its name from Brussels, the capital of 

elgium, which place is also celebrated for the 
manufacture of lace, looking-glasses, carriages, 
and many other commodities. Brussels carpets, 
however, are manufactured in many places—in 
France, England, Scotland, and America. They 
are made upon a ground of linen weft, which is 
concealed by worsted threads interlaced with it. 
These threads are usually of tive different colors; 
in weaving these run the length of the web, and 
the pattern is formed by bringing to the surface 
rows of loops of the desired colors. A round 
wire is. passed through these loops until they are 
made firm. Four colors always lie beneath the 
one that appears on the surface, and thus the 
carpet is thick and heavy. The Wilton carpet 
differs from the Brussels in having the loops eut 
before the wire is removed, thus giving it a vel- 
vety appearance. Various methods have been de- 
vised to simplify the processes of making Brus- 
sels carpets. seeeinges threads are dyed in 
colors, in the succession they are required ; 
sometimes the earpet is woven plain, and print- 
ed with rollers afterward. But, of course, t! 
varicties are far less durable than the genuine 
Brussels, 





Green wall-paper is believed to be very inju- 
tious from the arsenic used in making it. A 
scientitic journal says: ‘“‘ We have analyzed wali- 
papers which contained from ten to tifty grains 
of arsenic to every square foot.’’ 





**Poor Humanity,’ a novel by the author of 
“Christie's Fuith,”’ and other entertaining works 
of fietion, has been dramatized in London. The 
art of compressing a lengthy novel into the space 
occupied by an ordinary drama is not an casy 
one; but if the result m this instance does not 
satisfy the critic, it appears to suit the ordinary 
play-goer. There are plenty of striking scenes, 
and each act is worked up to an effective climax. 
The dialogue of the novel has, when practicable, 
been transferred bodily to the drama. The play 
has been warmly reecived at Surrey Theatre. 


When Willie tumbles off a chair and bumps 
his head the first thing mamma does is to ask 
him where he is hurt. ard tie :ccond is to bush 





his crying. Now, it 


L is seldom of any use, in the 
first nioment, to ap! 


the hurt spot—the lon- 
ger the child is tel - where it is the harder be 
cries, Anda Frenek «| aysician writes along dis- 
sertation upon the accuntages of groaning and 
crying in general, by » hich performances, he as- 
sures us, nature alla,» anguish. Therefore the 
crying of children when in physical or mental 
pain should not be so much deplored by parents, 
nor systematically repressed, since it is a natu- 
ral relief to the nervous system. Parents aid 
friends may be more indulgent to noisy bur |- 
of grief if they regaid the eyes and moutti 
safety-valves. ‘ 

It is asserted that the fine green leaves of the 
red raspberry, gathered in a fair day, and cured 
in an open room, are not inferior to the China 
teas; and, furthermore, if they are shipped io 
China and back, that they will be superior. ‘ 





The Sultan’s emeraids are said to be the larg- 
est in the world—one weighs 1080 drachms. ‘i1.¢ 
pearls in the imperial treasury a:e unique in 
form, and some are as large as piednus’ epys. 
One of them, shaped like @ pear, aid white us 
snow, is no less than two centimetres in thick- 
ness. Among the rich jewels of great value is a 
brooch, ornamented with 280 large brilliants. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDEXTS., 


Yrariy Sonsorimer.—One of our best farnishing 
houses is making a specialty this senson of ci io 
morning dresses that are sold at $4 50 and $5 wieu 
completed. Such as you allude to ate made sacque- 
shaped, the body and skirt in one, with a sloped -erm 
down the centre of the back and under each arm. 
Coat-sleeves and turn-down collar. Pearl buttons 
down the front. Pockets with flaps slit downward. 
Bind the skirt with braid that has heen well shrunk. 
Bias hems and facings are seldom well ironed, and ihe 
plain binding is quite sufficient on thick calico. A 
band of striped calico of the color of the figure in the 
dress will serve for trimming, or a wide braid cf white 
mixed with a color. Border the sleeves top and bet- 
tom, also the collar, pockets, and belt. Fasien the 
belt permanently at the back, making a pointed lap 
in front buttoned with two buttons, 

Cut the plaid muslin as a sacque by the same pattern 
as the calico, but half a yard or three-quarters + horter 
in the skirt. Finish out the length with a wide fleunce 
with a three-inch hem at the bottom, and a rufile at the 
top edge gathered by a cord. Trim the coat-sleeve 
with a ruffie or with cambric edging. Ee careful that 
the shoulder seams are not very long. The trimming 
at the top of the sleeves makes the shoulders appear 
broad enough. Long shoulder seams are nncomfort- 
able and unfashionable. Wear a colored belt and 
large ribbon bow at the throat. If your neck is short 
and fair cut the dress very low in the neck, and wear a 
black velvet ribbon tied at the back with long ends or 
clasped with a locket in front. Caution your laundress 
against putting too much starch in your muslins. 

Common Sensz.—It is not “‘a vulgar error to suppose 
that plants are unwholesome in a room at night and 
wholesome by day.” This, on the contrary, is a scien- 
tific fact, which is thus explained: Plants in the day- 
time purify the atmosphere by taking the carbon of 
the poisonous carbonic acid gas (carbon-oxygen) pro- 
duced by the breathing of animals, and leaving the 
oxygen essential to all respiration of living beings. 
During the night, however, plants give out thie pois- 
onous gas of carbonic acid, and consequently corrunt. 
the air. Care, therefore, should be taken to avcid 
sleeping in a close apartment where there are plants. 

Anna.—The sulphur bath alluded to by you is mace 
by mixing five ounces of sulphuret of potash with as 
much hot water (98°) as can be contained in an ordina- 
ry bath tub. It 1s to he used as any other warm bath. 

GrentLemMan.—Large umbrellas of white alpaca are oc- 
casionally carried by gentlemen on Broadway. They 
are very much used at the watering-places. Those of 
white gingham and linen are mure serviceable than 
alpaca. 

Country Girt.—Neck-ties, or large bows, or loose 
sailor's knots, are worn at the throat with wide linen 
collars. Striped ribbon, or a solid color of a bec m- 
ing shade, is selected. The ends are raveled out to 
form fringe. 

Erriz.—We are sorry that we are unable to oblige 
you; but a little reflection will show you that it is 
impossible for us to give in onr Supplenients special 
patterns that may be called for. These patierns are 
arranged in Europe, with a view to giving the great- 
eat possible variety, and are forwarded some time 
previous to their publication. You ree, the:efore, 
that it would be impossible to give particular pat- 
terns in |e nexi Number, as we aie of.en reqnested 
to de. Gur great variety of patterns covers a wice 
range of useful articles, and is calculated to meet the 
needs of the majority. 

Menace.—If a man marries a woman owing Gets 
he is bound to pay them, but only to the exient of the 
property he acquired by the marriage; but ihe woman, 
on the other hand, is not bound to pay the husband's 
debts under any circumstances. 

Stupent.—The passage is a quotation from Lord 
Bacon, and will be found in the preface to his Es- 
says. ‘I do now publish,” he says, ‘my Essays, 
which of all my other works have been most cur- 
rent; for that, as it seems, they cume home to men's 
business and bosons.” 

TraveLer.—No passports were ever necessary for 
traveling in England; and they are, we believe, no 
longer required of English and America travelers, 
either in France or in Germany. 

X. Y.—In saluting, the first recognition is conceded 
to be the lady’s privilege; it is suppored to Le a po- 
liteness to leave to her the right of accepting -r 1efas- 
ing the acquaintance. Where, however, there is inti- 
macy, there need be no question as to who is to offer 
the first courtesy. Both may do so simultaneously. 

B. A.—Sugar is nutritions, and an essential element 
of all human diet; but this is no.reason why it should 
be eaten in excess, although it probably has a worse 
name than it deserves, and dees not do all the harm 
it is supposed to. Its bad effect is negative rather 
than positive. The eating of sugar in excess does its 
chief mischief by satiating the appetite, and thus pre- 
venting it from seeking that variety of food essential 
tohealth. It also, from the readiness with which it is 
converted into acid, often injures the teeth and weak- 
ens the digestion. : 

Castist.—No; decidedly no. 

Jonre.—Yon are wrong; your story is a good oné 
to tell to the marines, but there is no ench law. It is 
an old superstition that, upon an order to take the 
body of the debtor, a corpse can be taken in the cof- 
fis, and we have often heard this same story of the 
friends of the departed contributing to pay the eruel 
creditor, and releasing the corpse. There is no prop- 
erty in a dead body, and the coffin belongs to the ex- 
ecutor. 

Cuaries F.—You must give us more particulars be- 
fore we can undertake to give an opinion. 

A Svusoziuer.—We refer you to our answer to Effie. 
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Katiistos.—To the heautifving influence of | 


Brurnetts Kacviston thousands of ladies 





owe | 
the preservation of their complexions duving the 
season. Apply it in the evening, and it will 
undo all the mischief the wind and sun may have | 
done to the skin during the day. Tan. freckles, 
morphew, redness, prickly-heat, blorches, ete., 
yanish under its cooling, purifying operation, 
like mists wafted away by the breeze.—{ Com. | 








Covving Wure..—By the meaus of ie oo. 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


iy-in- 


from the i mor with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves.. For sale by News-deaiers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RECKLES, PIMPLES, TAN, 
MOTH-BLOTCHES, SUNBURN, 


AND ALL 
ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN 
EFFEOTUALLY REMOVED BY 


PHALON’S “ PAPHIAN LOTION.” 


PHALON'S “PAPHIAN LOTION” renders the 
Skin and Complexion SOFT, FAIR, and BLOOMING. 

This is the only harmless and reliable remedy for 
diseises of the Skin, and has been established Twen- 
ty-tive Years, 

For LADIES in the NURSERY it is of great im- 


rtance. 
i GENTLEMEN after SHAVING it allays the 
smarting pain, and makes the face delightfully cool 
and pleasant. 
PHALON’S “ PAPHIAN SOAP," 
for the TOILET, NURSERY, and BATH, delight- 
fully perfumed, 25 cents per Cuke. Sold every where. 
PHALON'S NEW PERFUME, 
“FLOR DE MAYO.” 
“FLOR DE MAYO.” 
“FLOR DE MAYO.” 
No lady's toilet is complete without a bottle of the 
extract. Warranted not to discolor the handkerchief. 
PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, New York. 
Sold by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 
VOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and 
Tan on the Face, use Perry's “‘ Motu anp Freo- 
KLE Lotion." Sold every where. Depot, 49 Bond St. 








OR Black Worms and Pimples on the Face, 
use Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Order 
from Druggists, or Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 


HE GRAND DUCHESS OF GEROL- 
STEIN, Martha, Norma, Traviata, Trovatore, 
Crispino e la Comare, Der Freischiitz, Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera,La Somnambula. Each opera arranged for the 
piano-forte, solo complete, with overture, and the 
whole of the music; price 50 cents. All the above in 
BOOSEY'S MUSICAL CABINET, the cheapest col- 
lection of modern music in the world, in sixty books, 

50 cents each. Catalogues free. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


kK VERY LADY can do her own Embroidery, 
4 Braiding, and Stamping by using the Freneou 
Dry Sramptne Patrerns. Instruction Package com- 
piete on receipt of $1 00. AGENTS WANTED. 

A. W. FRAUENTHAL & CO., 16 Beekman St., N.Y. 


Lage AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale 
at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mail- 
L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 
RARE 


250 RECFIPTS. 


& pce eSe 
STAFFORD'S METROPOLITAN RECEIPT-BOOK 
fur the Million; containing many secrets, and much 
valuable information never before made public, includ- 
ing over 100 Receipts now in exclusive use by the cele- 
brated Metropolitan Hotel of this city. Price 25 cents ; 
mailed, postage free, to any part of United States. 
Address P. O. Box 247, New York City. 
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OZODONT 
PERFUMES THE BREATH, 
BEAUTIFIES 


AND 


PRESERVES THE TEETH. 
Sold all around the World. 





PUMELE® ON THE FACE DISAPPEAR 
INSTANTLY when STAFFORD'S IRON AND 
SULPHUR POWDERS are u-ed; clear the blood of all 
taint of “ Scrofula,” Diseases of the Skin, Salt-Rheum, 
Sures, and Tumors; regulate the bowels, and cures 
Dyspepsia; leaves the Complexion Clear and White. 
“Tron and Sulphur Powders” are agreeable to the 
taste, and have never failed to cure. Sold by respect- 
able Druggists. Will mail you, fiee, one package (12) 
powders on receipt of $1; three packages, $2 50. Ad. 
diess HALL & RUCKEL, Wholesale Druggists, 
218 Gieeuwich St., New York. 


F/XTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 


FINE PLAID, RAYE, AND BROCHE BAREGES, 
anpd POILS DE CHEVRES, only 25c. per yard. 
PRINTED JACONETS—FAST COLORS anv FINE 
- QUALITY—only 25c. per yard. 

EXTRA FINE FRENCH PRINTED ORGANDIES, 
50c. per yard—in early spring $1. 

FIRST QUALITY PRINTED PERCALES, 
35c. per yard—recently 50c. 

FRENCH PIQUES—NEW DESIGNS, FAST COL- 
ORS—50c. per yard—early spring price $1. 

FRENCH EMBROIDERED CAPES, COLLARS, 
CUFFS; LADIES' anp CHILDREN'S UNDERGAR- 
MENTS; MORNING DRESSES READY MADE; 
SILK, POPLIN, any BAREGE STREET SUITS, 
FROM $15 EACH UPWARD; LADIES’ anv CHIL- 
DREN'S HATS, &c., &c. 

ALSO EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ELEGANT 
SILKS, SATINS, DRESS MATERIALS, LACES, 
LACE SHAWLS, &c. 





A. T. STEWART & CO., 





Broapway ann Tentu Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 


A® ERICAN TEA, COMPANY | 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM |; 


THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are suld at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


—_——_—. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Qo tong (black), 70¢., S0e., 90c. ; best, $1 . 

— (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 
per lb. 

Encusn Brraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1; $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per Ib. 


ImprRIAL (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 


per ib. 
Youna Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 25 per Ib. 
Uncororen Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per tb. 
Gounrowber (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND pay. ® 


Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents : 
best, 40 cents per pound, 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frencu Breakrast AND Dinner Correr, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warraut to give periect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 30¢., 5c. ; best, 40c. per Ib. 

Green (uuroasted), 25c., 30¢c., 38c. ; best, 35c. per tb. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-oftice Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “collect on poeta ai 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no cvumplimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
om from the custom-house stores to our ware- 

ouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N.B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbiny | - c‘her, can 
reduce the cost of theirTeas and( ees about 
one third (besides the express cusnrges) by 
sending directly to the 


“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves 
as branches of our establishment, or copy our 
name, either wholly or in part, as they are 


Boaus or Imirations. 


We have no branches, and do not in any case 
authorize the use of our name. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
less) : 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


QASITELLE, FOR THE COMPLEXION, 
possesses wonderful healing and smoothing proper- 
ties, and actually renders the skin fair and beautiful. 
This is no fiction, as one tria) will prove. Remember 
that it is not only a beautifier, but it will restore and 
heal any complexion that has been ruined by the use of 
injurious preparations. For sale every where. Price 
only 75c. A.MAURY & CO., Proprietor, 171 Duane St. 


Bors AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


A fine assortment of 
DRESS AND SCHOOL SUITS, 








in 
SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS. 
DEVLIN & CO., 
Broapway, oor. Grand Sr., 
Broapway, cor. WARREN St., 


HARPER’S 
HAND-BOOK FOR EUROPE. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
throngh France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switz- 
erland, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868, and a Map embracing Colored 
Routes of Travel in the above Countries. By W. 
Penuroxke Ferriper. Seventh Year. Large 12mo, 
Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50 


\ NEW YORK. 





HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ‘“Harper’s Hand- Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproxe Ferrier, Author of 
“Harper's Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 





Puntisnep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Harrrre & Broruers will send the above works by 
mail, postave prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt uf the price. 


; 
I 
‘ 


B ATA, BLACK & CO.. 


Corner of P 
ARP REGFIVING AY 


WW and 567 Broadway, 


ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE DIAMONDS, AND OTK PRECIOUS 
; STONES; 
JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, BRONZES. 


A large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is cailed to their stock of Solid 


| Silver and Plated Ware. 








ORDHOFF'S CAPE COD. 
N Z OD 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
Hee just Ready: 
NORDHOFF'S CAPE COD. Cape Cod and All Along 


Shore: Stories. By Cuartes Norvuorr. 12mo, 
Cluta, $1 50. 





Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


PotHer & STYMUS, 
UPHOLSTEREKS 





FURNITURE 


AND DECORATORS. 
623 anp 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. Upnam’s 

Emait Buano ve Paris instantly renders the 

skin as white as alabuster and smooth as velvet. Price 

50 cents a bottle. Six bottles sent by ig <4 for $2 50, 
by S. C. UPHAM, 25 South Eighth St., Philadelphia. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
B E 
are the result of daily using 
DR. LYON’S TOOTH TABLETS, 
S23" RECOMMENDED RY THE FIRST DENTISTS. .29 
Sold by Druggists. Depot, No. 11 Dey St., New York. 


N EW SPRING GOODS. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 687 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Circulars free. 


AUTIFUL TEE SS 








Importer and Manufacturer of 
FURNISHING GOODS, 
HOSIERY, AND GLOVES, 
FOR LADIES. 


NONSULAR SEAL CHAMPAGNE, 
AS IMPORTED FOR THE NEW YORK 
UNION CLUB. 


TOMES, MELVAIN & CO., 
No. 6 Maiden Lane, New York. 


ELLING’S DYSPEPSIA TABLETS. 
Pleasant to the taste. Relieve and cure Indi- 
gestion, Heartburn, and all weaknesses of the stom- 
ach. 50c. per Box; sent, postage paid, on receipt of 
60c. Sold by druggists. 8. G. WELLING, 571 B'dway. 











Nasheed FRUIT. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Bran- 
pon, Author of * Birds of Prey,” ‘ Chariotte’s In- 
heritance,” ‘“ Aurora Floyd,” ‘ Eleanor’s Victory,” 
John Marchmont’s Legacy,” &c., &c. With Illus- 
tratiuns. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





Sent by mail, on receipt of the price. 


JRARTLETT Machine and Needle Depot, 569 
Broadway, N.Y. Needles, &c., fur all Machines. 


ARTLETT’S REVERSIBLE SEWING 

MACHINES are the lowest-priced reliable Ma- 

chines. Examine the different styles, or send stamp 
for circular to the Depot, 569 Broadway, New York. 


V ARREN WARD & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS or FURNITURE. 
Established 1850, 











Particular atteution given to the furnishing of 
Cucrcues, Country Resipenoes, Hore.s, &c. 





OX OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for 

every ounce of adulteration found in “ B. T. Ban- 
pitr’s Lion Correr.” This Coffee is roasted, ground, 
and sealed “hermetically,” under letters patent from 
the “United States” Government. All the “Aroma” 
is saved, and the Coffee prescuts a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to 
twenty per cent. stronger than other pure “Coffee.” 
One Can in every twenty contains a Onz Do.iar 
Greennack. For sale every where. If your grocer 
does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 6S, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 

Street, New York. 


Comes NAVIGATION SIMPLIFIED. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Have just Ready; 


€OMER’S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 
A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as practiced 
at Sea. Adapted to the Wants of the Sailor. Con- 
taining all the Tables, Explanations, and Illustra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nauti- 
cal Astronomy: with numerous Examples, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac, for several Years ahead. Compiled at (and 
expressly for the Navigation Students of) Comez’s 
Commercial College, Boston. Svo. Price $2 50. 





Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
Siates, on receipt of the price, 


FAABPER & BROTHERS, New 


Have just Published : 
1. 
MACE’S SERVANTS OF THE STOMACT! 
Servants of the Stomach. By Jean Macr, 


of “The History of a Mouthful of Bread,” | 

Fairy Tales,” &c., &c. Reprinted from tue Li: 

om, Revised and Corrected. 12mo, (|: 
io 


Il. 

MACE'S MOUTHFUL OF BREAD. The IIf!sto 
a Mouthful of Bread: and its Effect on the Org: 
tion of Men and Animals. ByJran Mack. T 
lated from the Eighth French Edition by Mrs. . 
FRED GattTy. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

Til. 

HELPS'S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Spanish 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to tlie tiis- 
tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. 
By Artuvr Heirs. Complete in Four Volumes. 
Vol. LV. just ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 

IV. 

BELLOWS'S OLD WORLD. The Old World in its 
New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1807-1868. By 
Henry W. Be.tows. Vol. 1. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

v. 
LOOMIS'S METEOROLOGY. A Treatise on Meteor- 


ology. With a Collection of Meteurclogical Tat..es. 
By Exias Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Pii- 


lusophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 
of a “Course of Mathematics.” Svo, Sheep extra, 
$2 00. 

VI. 

KRUMMACHER'S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 
David, the King of Israel: a Portrait drawn trom 
Scripture History and the Book of Psalms. By 
Freperick Wi..1aM Krummacuer, D.D., Author of 
“Elijah the Tishbite,” &c. Translated under the 
express Sanction of the Author by the Rev. M. G. 
Easton, M.A. With a Letter from Dr. Krummacher 
to his American Readers, and a Portrait. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. vit 


WHITE'S MASSACRE OF ST. BARTIIOLOMEW. 
The Massacre of St. Bartholomew: Preceded by a 
Ilistory of the Religious Wars in the Reign of 
Charles IX. By Henry Wuirr, M.A., Ph.D. With 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Vill. 

HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schuols. Deing a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper's Hand-Book fur 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproxke Fereirer, Author cf 
“ Harper's Hand-Book.”" Assisted by Professurs of 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lun- 
guages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 


Ix. 

MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
A History of the United Netherlands: from +i e 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Yeu 
Truce—1609. By J. Loturorp Morey, D.C.L., Au- 
thor of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” (. i1i- 

plete in Four Volumes. With Portraits Svyo, Cloth, 

$14 00. 

>? 

BARNES'S THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. Hist 15 
of the Thirty-ninth Congress of the United Staics 
By Wititam H. Barnes, M.A., Author of “The Ry 
Politic,” &c. With Eighteen Steel Portraits, sv. 
Cloth, $5 00. x 


SMILES'S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. ‘I: ¢ 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and Ju- 
dustries in England and Ireland. By Sawert Sutirs 
Author of “Self-Help,” &c. 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


Crown Syo, Ci th, 


XII. 

BARNES'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. [cc- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nine 
teenth Century. By Anuert Barxes, Author of 
“Notes on the New Testament,” &c.  1zmo, Mo- 
rocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


XIII. 

DR. SMITH'S SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A Smaller, History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1862. Edited by Winniam Sairi, 
LL.D. Tlustrated by Engravings on Wood. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00, 

Uniform with Dr. Smith's Snciler Histories of 
Greece and Rome. 





T's NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISIIED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Brap- 
von, Au:hor of Charlotte's Inheritance,” “ Aurora 
Floyd,” “ Eleanor's Victory,” “John Marchmont’s 
Legacy,” &., &c. With lilustrations. Svo, Puper, 
50 cents. 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? A Novel. By Wiiiiam 
Buack. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A LOST NAME. By J.S. Le Faxv, Author of “All 
in the Dark,” “Guy Deverell,” “Uncle Silas,” “ Ten- 
ants of Malory,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


BRAKESPEARE; or, The Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword un¢ 
Gown,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


POOR HUMANITY. By F. W. Rontnson, Author ox 
“Christie's Faith,” “ Mattie: « Stray,” “Carry’s 
Confession,” ‘‘No Man's Friend,” &¢., &c.  8yvo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. Jeanie’s Quiet Life. A 
Novel. By thegAuthor of “St. Olave’s.” 8yvo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. By Miss M. FE. 
Brapwon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” ‘John March- 
mont's Legacy,” &c., &c. The Sequel to “ Birds of 
Prey.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


FRVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. A Novel. 
By a Barrister. Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 


BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. Onrmuant, Author of * Av 
nes,” ‘Madonna Mary," The Laird of Norl.w,” 
“The Days of my Life,” “* Carlingford,” “ Lite of 
Edward Irving," &c. 8vo, Paper, 37 cents. 





ONE OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of ‘Car- 
lyou’s Year.” Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


MY HIUSRAND’'S CRIME, With Illustrations by 
GastoN Fay. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 





Narrcr & Brotuers will send any of the abeve 
W Tks bynes i. stone paid. tu any part of the United 
i Staies,on e « toe price. 
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ENERGETIC WAY OF TAKING IT. 


“Yes, generally come and Sit here for an Hour after Breakfast. One must have Exercise, you know.” 


FACETIZE. 


Two French actresses recently ged in a violent 
altercation, in the course of which the question of age 
was broached. The younger was just getting the bet- 
ter of her adversary when she suddenly paused, and 

a, exclaimed: “Oh, Ciel! Ciel! what have I 
one? Abused her—called her such names! I never 
kuew who was my mother, and she might be!” 
lenses 7” Sacer sielinn 


HE NEVER SMILED AGAIN. 
He never émiled again—his lips 
Were never wreathed with dimples merry. 
His mirth had suffered an eclipse, 
And he looked melancholy, very ! 


He never smiled again—his face 

From that sad hour was fixed so grimly, 
Nor sign of joy you there could trace, 

But only sorrow shadowed dimly. 


He never smiled again—beneath . 
Their cruel power what vriefs restrained him ? 
He'd been a martyr to his teeth 
But, oh, it was not they that pained him. 


For he had lost them every one— 
Ay, one by ove, his jaws ry A quitted ; 
"Twas then his business was done— 
He went to get his mouth refitted. 
And certain wicked dentists had 
(I think it right the world should know it) 
t in a set so false and bad, 
He never smiled lest he should show it. 





—_— oo 

A Cannip Banxrvpt.—At a recent examination of 
8 bankrupt, it was observed that he kept a great num- 
ber of banking accounts. “I see,” said the learned 
judge, ‘‘that you have had six or seven bankers; 
what could you want #o many for?” ‘To overdraw 
them, to be sure,” was the frank and candid reply. 

—_—_—_—_—_—Se . 

In a certain family a pair of twins made their ap- 
pearance, and were shown to their little sister of four 
years. It happened that whenever a rather prolific 
cat of the house had kittens the prettiest were saved 
and the rest drowned. en the twins were shown 
the child by their happy father, she looked at them 
earnestly, and at length, putting her little finger ti 
on the ch fookea u 





eek of one of them. p and sai 
with all the seriousness possible, ‘Papa, I think we'll 
save one.”, 








Geo; Pitan writes to inform ns that the river 
Nile, in its infancy, was called the Juve-nile. We 
don’t believe it. 


sheebanmamnsiialipereeanabctancs 

Unantuity. —‘*We must all be unanimons,” ob- 
served Hancock, on the occasion of signing the Dec- 
laration of Independence; ‘there must be no pulling 
different ways.” ‘*Yes," observed Franklin, ‘‘ we 
must all hang together, or most assuredly we shall all 
hang separately.” 


ARE EIS aN 
Younc Appers.—A Boston teacher, who in a fit of 
vexation called her pov a set of young adders, on 
ag. 4 reproved for her language, apologized by say- 
ing that she was speaking to those just commencing 
arithmetic. 
—-_ -----—- 
“A FRIEND IN NEED.” 
The baker and his customer 
A kindred nature show: 
The latter needs the ‘staff of life,” 
The former kneads the dough ! 


Ne Pius Uttra.—Why is the Gold Coast the best 
place to go to.to have your leg cut off —Because you 
will find the knee-grows there. 





Me tine.—To plunge a young lady six fathoms deep 
in happiness, give her two canary-birds, half a dezen 
moonbeams, fifteen yards of silk, an ice-cream, several 
rose-buds, a a of the hand, and a promise of a 
new bonnet. If she won't melt, it will be because she 
can't. 


—_—__—_—_—K—————— ‘ 
Quite Ciean.—A Sunday-school boy was recently 
asked what conscience is. He replied, ‘‘An inward 
monitor.” On being pressed for the definition of a 
monitor, he replied, “‘One of the iron-clads." We 
have not heard conscience compared to iron ; but have 
repeatedly heard the expression, ‘‘ He steels his heart 
against conviction.” - 
eb aap rig Oa 
Bishop Meade, of Virginia, once said: ‘Our girls 
are poorly educated, but our boys will never find it 
out.” 7 


BO ead ree eae or aes 
Prv-Monzy—What is expended in bowling alleys. 


ublic that he has 


A real estate agent informs the 
ten rooms 


“a beautiful cottage for sale, con 
and eight acres of land.” 








Aunty. “ Lor’, my 


WOMAN'S WORD-BOOK. 

Subscription.—The cover to good works, with a mo- 
nogram outside. 

Suburbs,—The whiskers on a city’s face. 

Sugar.—Like a sweet temper makes much insipidity 
agreeable. 

Sunvmer.—That which one swallow does not make; 
but which makes one swallow any thing iced. 

Swell_—A bubble on the sea of pleasure. 

.—A glittering blade which makes most havoc 

in female hearts. 

Taste—A sense denied to most, and abused by 


many. 
Tea.—The beverage which cheers three times three 

for China, and a little one over for Assam. 
Tender.—The quality which tugs many a man-of-war 


to port. 
Fonet.—i rare bird with golden eggs. 


Durss MATERIAL FOR THE Sra-Suorr—Surge. 

A boy eight years old, in one of our public schools, 
having been told that a reptile ‘“‘is an animal that 
creeps,” on being asked to name one, promptly and 
triumphantly replied, “a baby.” 


TOSS 
**It is more blessed to give than to receive,” applies 
particularly to advice. 


An old salt sitting: on a wharf, the other day, very 
soberly remarked: ‘‘I began the world with nothing 
and I have held my own ever since.” A terse and 
suggestive biography. 





A Kentuckian becoming incensed at the boastful- 
ness of an Englishman as to the superiority of Brit- 
ish inventions, exclaimed—‘ Pshaw! . They are of no 
account. hy, a house-painter in my neighborhood 

ained a door so exactly in imitation of oak, that 
fast year it put forth leaves, and grew an excellent 
crop of acorns; and another fellow, up in Iowa, has 
just taught ducks to swim in hot water, and with 
such success that they lay boiled eggs!" The English- 
— from that time exhibited a modest and subdued 
air. : 


“‘What is the chief use of bread ?” asked an exam- 
iner ataschool exhibition. ‘ The chief use of bread,” 
answered the urchin, apparently astonished at the 
simplicity of the inquiry, “is to spread butter and 
molasses on.” 








INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS WITH COSTUME. 








EVIDENT. 


* 


Emma. “ Well, Aunty, how do you think the Sea-side agrees with me?” 
ve, it’s made quite.a Man of You!” 


The reason why whales freqnent the North Pole is 
probably because they supply the ‘ northern lights” 
with oil. 

_ or -- 

A New Feature tn Hats.—A couple of country- 
men, looking at some new hats at one of our hatters, 
were delighted with a sample that had a small mirror 
on the inside of the crown; ‘it being put there,” as 
one of them said, “so that a fellow can ulways tell 
just how his hat fits him.” 








uilp, who has heretofore been a Universalist, now 
believes there are two things destined to he eternally 
lost—his umbrella and the man who stole it. 





Arago once confidently announced that a big comet 
that was approaching the earth would not destroy it. 
“How do you. know?” he was asked. “I don't 
know,” he replied; ‘* but in either care Tam safe. If 
it does not knock the world to pieces, I shall be con- 
sidered a prophet; if it does, they can’t blow me up in 
the newspapers.” : 

pwr cree ee) 

“How many regular, steady boarders are there in 
this house?” asked a census taker of a servant-girl. 
“There's fifteen boarders in all, Sir, but not more'n 
four of 'em is steady persons, Sir.” 





Meds wicked-est man in New York must be a tallow- 
an 





“My dear Sir,” said an election acquaintance, ac- 
cease a sturdy wag on the day of election, “I am 
very £ ad to see you.” “Needn't be—I've voted,” 
was the reply. ; 

t! ply. 


Aw Ancurrecturat Incimation—The leaning tow- 
er at Pisa. 


An Unrortunate Lover.—The young gentleman 
who sang 
“My heart and lute are all the store 
That . 


t I can bring to thee, 


was solemnly assured by the young lady's parental 
relative that it would be quite impossible to apres 
a family from the receipts of such a store, and was 
earnestly enjoined not to undertake the experiment 
with any ber of his household. The heartless 
wretch ! 





SSE BE ES ee ene 
The-odorus ought to have a fragrant memory. 








